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The undying devotion of an 
Oakland pediatrician leaves 
a lasting gift of health care 
for homeless children. 


by Terry Messman 


akland pediatrician Karen Kruger doesn’t look 
much like your standard-issue medical doctor 
as she sprawls on the floor of an emergency 
shelter, laughing and reading out loud to a 
group of giggling, excitable kids, with her own five-year- 
old son balanced precariously on her lap, while simulta- 
neously throwing a football to Bobby Hill, an exuberant 
seven-year-old boy with a strong, but wild arm. 

This isn’t your traditional, antiseptic hospital environ- 
ment either — this is a shelter for scores of homeless 
people in Berkeley run by BOSS (Building Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency). And Karen Kruger, M.D., who just 
came off a 24-hour shift as a pediatrician at Children’s 
Hospital in Oakland, is not outfitted in a sterile white 
coat and air of clinical detachment. She’s wearing blue 
jeans and bearing teddy bears for her patients, and she’s 
come to a homeless shelter as an unpaid volunteer, with 
two of her own young children in tow, to provide free 
“house calls” to children whose only home is a shelter. 

The kids she’s seeing aren’t paying customers, or cov- 
ered by medical plans or health insurance. No, they’re 
Kerry’s Kids. They’re the children loved and cared for in 
absentia by Kerry Spooner-Dean, a brilliant young pedia- 
trician whose life was cut short when she was brutally 
murdered in her Oakland home in May 1998. 

Everyone who works at the mobile health clinic that 
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now bears her name is aware that Kerry Spooner-Dean’s 
life dream was to deliver free medical care to the very 
doorsteps of homeless shelters and battered women’s 
refuges so the poorest children would not be shut out of 
the health-care system. 

And every pediatrician, every volunteer for Kerry’s 
Kids, every van driver, every family member raising 
funds, knows that Kerry entrusted her kids to them to 
care for now that she no longer can. They know it is a 
sacred trust. In carrying out Kerry’s last dream, they are 
caring for the children she was forced to leave behind. 

The homeless children being immunized and cared for 


Dr. Kerry Spooner-Dean provides health care to Oakland children in a mobile medical van — her life’s dream. 
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in the East Bay — at Harrison House in Berkeley, and 
the Salvation Army, Women’s Refuge, and the Henry 
Robinson Multi-Service Center in Oakland — are 
Kerry’s legacy to us, the part of her spirit that outlived 
her short life. She left a lasting impression on the talented 
doctors and dedicated volunteers who are now keeping 
alive her vision of free and accessible health care for the 
poorest children of all. 

The brilliant young doctor, only 30 when she was 
murdered, dreamed of overcoming the lack of health 
insurance, the institutional obstacles, the language barri- 


See Kerry’s Kids page eight 


As Hunger Grows, Oakland Cuts Off Food for the Needy 


After hundreds of arrests, S.F. Food 
Not Bombs won the right to serve free 
food. Let’s hope it doesn’t take that 
kind of crisis to preserve the right to 
feed hungry people in Oakland. 


by Travis Loller 


ccording to Alameda County Food Bank 

director Suzan Bateson, her organization 

serves 120,000 hungry people each month 

throughout Alameda County. A large number 
of their clients are people who have jobs, and nearly half 
of all emergency food recipients are children. A weak 
economy is increasing the demand. Despite this crisis, 
several charitable groups which serve free food to the 
needy have been shut down recently in Oakland. 

Jim and Joyce Parkhurst moved to Oakland in January 
1999 to be closer to one of their children. They had been 
living in Los Angeles at the Catholic Worker house in the 
area known as “skid row,” where they and fellow Catholic 
Workers served 200 free meals a day to the hungry and 
destitute. They hoped to continue this work in Oakland. 

The Parkhursts moved into one of those beautiful 
Victorians you find for cheap in West Oakland. “We 
moved here and saw all of the people in our neighbor- 
hood with the recycling buggies and all the people living 
under the bridge,” Joyce said. “We’ve always had a soft 
spot in our hearts for recyclers.” 

So they began serving breakfast five days a week in a 
scruffy little triangular park in front of the recycling cen- 


ter on Peralta and 34th Street. The place is always 
bustling with people bringing in trash for cash in vans, 
trucks, shopping carts, dog-drawn shopping carts, and 
any other form of transportation they can lay their hands 
on. The Parkhursts estimate that an average of 150 peo- 
ple a day came to their 7:30 a.m. servings, which they 
prepared out of their own kitchen with their own money 
“Tt was almost eight hours of work a day when you 
consider all the shopping and the prep work. We would 
serve cream of wheat or oatmeal, hard-boiled eggs, pas- 


East Bay Food Not Bombs giving away free food at 10th and Jefferson in downtown Oakland. 
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try or fruit, coffee, and vitamins. People would come to 
eat instead of go drinking. It was a reason to get up — to 
eat and see people. The interesting thing is that in L.A., 
the community we served was so fragmented. Here in 
Oakland people came by and saw their sisters and broth- 
ers and aunties and uncles and people they went to school 
with, and some days it was like a party.” 

Even though most of the people the Parkhursts served 


in West Oakland lived in the neighborhood, other neigh- 
ee ee 


See Oakland Shuts Down Food Programs page 19 
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A New Push for Legal Encampments in Berkeley 


The Homeless Survey found 


77 percent would use a legal 
campground if available. 


by Michael Diehl 


ince last summer, there has been an 

ongoing discussion of the idea of 

having a legal encampment in 

Berkeley. This emerged out of last 
year’s campaign for the Right to Sleep 
(which resulted in the negation of the use of 
the 647} anti-lodging law by Berkeley 
police) and from the street people hearing 
about Camp Paradise in Santa Cruz. 

The Berkeley Homeless Union 
(B.H.U.) has been the spearhead of these 
discussions. The B.H.U. is a revival of a 
Berkeley group that existed in the late 
1980s to 1991 that was involved in 
Rainbow Village, a vehicular encamp- 
ment, and in the 10th St. Collective that 
was involved with encampments and the 
idea of taking over buildings (squats). 

Since last spring and into this winter, 
many illegal encampments and many of 
the vehicularly housed have been moved 
by the police out of West Berkeley. The 
camping ban of Berkeley, which for a 
time had been dormant due to the use of 
the 647j anti-lodging law, has been 
revived by West Berkeley’s police as a 
way to clear out the vehicularly housed. 

Last fall, the Berkeley Homeless Union 
had three sleep-out protests against the 
continued police harassment of those try- 
ing to sleep outside. The first was held on 
September 12 on the triangle at Telegraph 
~and Dwight. It was a successful protest, 
with 25 participants. After activists talked 
to Sgt. Boga, the “Peace Camp” was left 
alone. People were able to speak their 
mind and sleep in peace more soundly 
than usual, even with traffic sounds. 

The second sleep-out at the same spot on 
September 21 was more problematic. My 
monitoring skills were tested by the 
enforcement of the rules: no drugs or alco- 
hol, no violence or fighting. The Southside 
police — the same ones who had been 
harassing and arresting people for sleeping 
— were graciously supportive. It seems 
even they would like to see more humane 
solutions to the problem of homelessness. 

After midnight, Dan McMullan and I, 
as the main monitors/organizers of the 
camp, took down the “Peace Camp” sign 
after drunken U.C. pro-war students made 
us concerned about our people’s safety. 
Anti-war local activists whose support we 
had hoped for failed for the most part to 
materialize. In fact, student anti-war 
activists pointedly asked the homeless to 
stay out of their planned sleep-in action 
on campus. At 4 a.m., a nasty fight broke 
out and I had to intervene firmly to pre- 
vent more serious violence. 

Discouraged by all this, we in the 
Berkeley Homeless Union have spent 
much time discussing the need for internal 
unity and structure. 

Ironically, a positive article about the 
camp-out in the Daily Cal, the UC student 
newspaper, generated a lot of community 
support for the idea of legal encampments. 
This helped lessen the negativity around 
the issue from Rainbow Village and the 
Albany landfill — each of those earlier 
encampments saw a violent death and 
much drug and alcohol abuse — as well as 
the disappointment of a well-planned pro- 
posal for a legal encampment in People’s 
Park in 1990 that became a political hot 
potato when conservative mayoral chal- 
lenger Fred Weekes and “progressive” 
incumbent Loni Hancock both decried the 
idea. (They were forced into a run-off by 
pro-homeless activist Michael Delacour, 
who remains supportive.) 

Last August, the BOSS Social Justice 


A homeless person sleeps under a blanket in People’s Park. There are still no legal places to camp in Berkeley. 


Community Organizing Team (C.O.T.) did 
an extensive Homeless Survey on issues 
involving the human and civil rights of 
those without housing. We found that 77 
percent of the respondents said they would 
use a legal campground if it were available, 
including many living in shelters. 

On October 30, 2001, boona cheema, 
director of BOSS, came out and said the 
organization supports legal encampments. 


She decided to send myself and another . 


C.O.T. member to see Dignity Village, a 
legal encampment up in Portland, Oregon. 
Berkeley City Councilwoman Linda 
Maio said that if we could come up with a 
well thought-out plan, she would seriously 
consider supporting it. Mayor Shirley Dean 
spoke against the idea; but she did say that, 
given the seriousness of the situation 
depicted in the Homeless Survey; she 
would support more housing and shelter. 
Heavy rains this past winter shifted the 
Berkeley Homeless Union to focus on 
getting an emergency winter shelter run 


by the homeless themselves. In December 
2001, Kalief Lahutt of the B.H.U., the 
leader of this push, got the whole City 
Council to support having the city staff 
seriously look into the idea of opening the 
doors of the old, closed Berkeley jail for 
an emergency winter shelter. 

Since Day One, the emergency winter 
shelter down at the Oakland Army Base 
had filled its 50 beds allotted for Berkeley’s 


homeless, and all the other shelters were . 


continually filled. Many homeless people 
were having an awful time with the contin- 
ued torrential rains (which also flooded out 
Santa Cruz’s Camp Paradise), hardships 
which Kalief well documented by photo. 
Despite Kalief’s and my best efforts at lob- 
bying for the proposed new shelter, opposi- 
tion from the city staff and local neighbors 
killed the idea. Instead, 25 beds were added 
for Berkeley’s homeless at the Oakland 
Army Base’s winter shelter. 

In February 2002, Ryan Hurley and 
myself of the BOSS C.O.T. went up to 
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Oregon to visit Portland’s Dignity Village 
[see sidebar]. Inspired by its example, 
much further discussion has occurred in 
Berkeley on the legal encampment idea. 

The Berkeley Homeless Union has been 
looking at camp sites to propose to the City 
Council. On April 16, the day after the 
Winter Shelter closes, I am planning a “tour 
of shame” march in West Berkeley to point 
where the homeless have been ousted, par- 
ticularly the vehicularly housed; to look at 
possible sites; and to call attention to the 
continued need for more housing and shel- 
ter for those without either. Bring your 
sleeping bags, or‘donations of same. 

On May 3-4 in Santa Cruz there will be 
a summit on the issue of encampments 
with folks from Berkeley, Portland’s 
Dignity Village, Camp Paradise in Santa 
Cruz, the new homeless encampment in 
Isla Vista, and other places. Come join us. 

Michael Diehl is a staff organizer with the 


BOSS Community Organizing Team. Contact 
him at (510) 663-6580, ext. 16. 


by Michael Diehl 


yan Hurley and Michael Diehl of the BOSS Community 

Organizing Team (C.O.T.) went up to Portland, Oregon, 

to visit Dignity Village, the homeless encampment legally 
sanctioned by the City Council. In operation for a year, the camp 
is currently located on a paved parking lot on the outskirts of the 
city. Dignity Village provides shelter for 80 people, 20 over the 
city-allowed limit, and still regularly turns away other homeless 
people. Over 800 people have come and mostly gone from the 
Village. About 120 have found permanent housing. 

When we arrived, we accompanied John and Jack of Dignity 
Village to a meeting in the Portland City Hall of the Site 
Development committee, where members of the city govern- 
ment, two outside facilitators, neighborhood group liaisons, 
leaders of Dignity Village, and an architect working with the 
Village were discussing four possible permanent sites for the 
encampment within the city limits. The architects presented 
blueprint plans for two of the sites (target date deadline: July 1, 
2002). A rich supporter of Dignity Village has offered up to $1 
million dollars to purchase land for a permanent site. 

At the Village, a good number of tents set up within wooden 
frame structures sit on top of wooden pallets to keep them out 
of the rain. During the four days we were there in February, rain 
was pretty much a constant. There were four kitchen camp 
areas, two shower stalls, and five portable toilets set up. The 
City of Portland provides the site, water connections and trash 
and sanitation pick ups. They also gave the Village a bus which 
serves as an entertainment (DVD/TV) and meeting center, as 
well as a place to get warm. Propane tanks are their energy 
sources for cooking, heat, hot water and showers. 

Dignity Village just completed the process of getting their 
nonprofit status. John was hired to help with this process; so as 
to be more connected to the Village, he was required to live 
temporarily on site. Since the setting up of the nonprofit struc- 
ture and the revelation of embezzlement of funds by the treasur- 
er, there has been a split in the community. A recall motion of 
the Village Council officers was called for; at a meeting attend- 
ed by most of the Village, the recall motion failed to get the 
necessary two-thirds vote but got a little over a majority. | 


Berkeley Advocates Visit Portland’s Dignity Village 


Commission, placed our visit to Dignity Village on the March 


‘able housing units and an added 100-bed shelter, she thinks the 


The recall motion was led by a’ ¢ombination of those who felt 
the leadership needed to be more accountable and professional, 
and others who felt they had moved away from the consensus 
decision-making process. Bones of contention included con- 
cerns about elitism and cliques, favoritism in assigning tent 
spaces and village membership, and secretive site negotiations. 

The Village Council, it seemed, would be expanded to include 
some of these dissidents. As a liked outsider, I was able to hear 
beforehand from all the different factions, including those who 
had opted out of this political struggle but — because they pre- 
ferred being in a tent city to being out in the rain with no cover — 
tended to support the leadership. However, compared to life on 
the streets, there is a considerably higher level of communication 
and genuine community and a sense of caring. Differences are 
dealt with in a mature way where everybody gets to say their 
piece. It is a messy, raw democracy; but isn’t that better than 
most people experience in this alienated society? 

Dignity Village has a security team with different shifts, 
under the guidance of an ex-Marine. They patrol the grounds, 
check on outsiders coming in, check to see that tents are not 
entered without owners’ permission, and maintain the camp 
policies of no violence, no drugs and no alcohol on the grounds. 
The latter policy was established more on the pragmatic 
grounds of keeping out behavior problems connected to usage 
and keeping out heat from the police; rather than from embrac- 
ing a clean-and-sober, no-tolerance philosophy. 

Seth Kassman, chairman of the Berkeley Homeless 


meeting agenda. Nancy Nadel of the Oakland City Council said 
that until the Task Force on Low-income Housing and 
Homelessness can implement its longer-term agenda of afford- 


Oakland should look at having a tent city as a short-term solution. 
But given the present make-up of the Oakland City Council, get- 
ting approval for such a tent city seems quite unlikely. 

Meanwhile, a tent encampment opened in Isla Vista; Camp 
Paradise in Santa Cruz is re-emerging; and the word on the 
streets is that another tent city just opened in Santa Rosa. This 
seems to be a growing movement. 
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Marching for Justice on International Women’s Day 


“It’s a very simple choice. 
Hither you support women 
being able to feed their chil- 
dren, or you don’t.”’ — Renee 
Saucedo, Day Labor Program director 


by Kendra Nicholas 


66 e want to work!” Ona [ 
Sie, sunny, sharply cool 
Friday morning, the voic- — 


es of several dozen immigrant working 
women rang out in the streets, the echoes 
of their native Spanish ringing off the 
walls of graceful, stylish homes in the 
affluent Pacific Heights neighborhood of 
San Francisco. “What do we want? Work! 
When do we want it? Now!” 

The mile-long march, from Lafayette 
Park in Pacific Heights to Fort Mason in 
the Marina, passed elegant homes that rep- 
resent some of the only opportunities for 
work that these women have known in the 
United States. Their protest was unhin- 
dered by a police officer who urged them 
to move to the sidewalk. “We have a per- 
mit to march, and we’re going to march in 
the street,” the women informed him. 

The San Francisco Day Labor 
Women’s Collective had come to be 
heard. Their work has served the wealthy 
of San Francisco, and on this day they had 
come to demand the respect that their ser- 
vice deserves. The Collective’s March 8th 
demonstration was held in solidarity with 
International Women’s Day, and the 
many cultural, political, and artistic events 

held in the Bay Area that celebrated, 
mourned, and built strength around 
women’s issues of all kinds. - 

-The Women’s Collective gathered for a 
press conference and‘protest march to raise 
awareness of their struggle, to enlarge the 
vision of their work, and to experience the 
power that attends the demand for dignity, 
respect, and justice. More than a half- 
dozen media representatives, many of them 
Spanish-speaking, attended the press con- 
ference, helping to spread the word about 
the challenge and accomplishments of the 
Women’s Collective. 

The Women’s Collective is a project of 


the inalienable right 


by Randy Fingland 


begin to boycott the use of corporate names 
boycott mental images of corporate logos __ 
boycott the lilliputian suggestions of advertising 
boycott expert opinion delivered in newspeak 


boycott the smiles they like to see 


On interriatiogal Weuish s Day, members of the Sau Francisco Day ioher Wonien? s 
Collective speak out for fair wages, respect, and an end to “indentured servitude.” 


the San Francisco Day Labor Program, 
which helps locate employment for under- 
employed immigrant workers. The Day 
Labor Program in turn stems from the 
work of La Raza Centro Legal, a nonprof- 
it community law and empowerment cen- 
ter whose work addresses the multitude of 
obstacles facing immigrant workers. 

Particularly since the events of 
September 11, racism, recession, and anti- 
immigration sentiment have created enor- 
mous barriers to just and equitable 
employment for immigrants. Issues of 
language barriers, legal status, and job 
training become serious obstacles to these 
immigrant men and women alike. 

The work most available to immigrant 
women in this situation is often domestic 
service, including child care, elder care, 
and housecleaning. Because such domestic 
work is highly unregulated, instances of 
abuse by employers, both subtle and: overt, 
are far too common. Working conditions 
are often too demanding, employers too 


demeaning, and pay far too low for women 


to provide for their families. 

Carmen Manchela, a Collective mem- 
ber, speaking for her fellow workers, said, 
“Sometimes our rights are hidden from us.” 
When workers do not know what a fair 
wage is for their work, when they can’t 


~ understand or speak the English used by 


their employers, and when they may be 
afraid for their immigration status, there is 


_ little recourse for resisting unjust treatment 


on the job. Genevie Gallegos, a lawyer with 
La Raza Centro Legal who specializes in 
workers’ right, equates the women’s situa- 
tion to “indentured servitude or slavery.” 

The Women’s Collective emerged eight 
months ago, entirely on the initiative of the 
women themselves; it now has 20 active 
members, and has included more than 90 
women in its events. The women of the 
Collective came together with the knowl- 
edge that solidarity leads to strength, and 
that organization leads to the ability to 
demand basic human rights to a living 
wage, respectful treatment, and control over 
the provision of one’s own needs. 

The goal. of the Women’s Collective 
was expressed in one sentence uttered at 
the press conference by one of the work- 


ers, Danielle Salsa. With her fellow work- 


ers surrounding her, she demanded “that 
our work be respected and valued just as 
anyone else’s.” 

This foundational respect and value is 
sought through the Collective’s three pri- 
mary demands, which express both the 
heart of their struggle and their hope for 


the future: humane treatment on the job, a 


Admiration 

by Michael Creedon 

Here we are each in our separate energy, 

Spaced out along the sidewalk like guards in a hall, 


Asking the passersby for spare change, 
| And we’ve really come to learn a lot from each other. 


Like I learned that Johnny from Texas 
Isn’t really the hard-ass that he wants you to think he is; 


boycott news reported by corporate media 
boycott views voiced by corporate spokespersons 
boycott secrets shouted by inside traders 
| boycott guarantees whispered in small print by CEOs 
boycott the importance of useless information 
boycott the usefulness of need-to-know misinformation 
boycott entertainment measured according to box-office earnings 
boycott fantasy parks erected as monuments to profiteering 
boycott radio preprogrammed to sell maximum product 
but above all boycott the conformity corporations desire from you 
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I’ve seen him give away his last cigarette 
To someone newer on the street than him. 


| And Charlie over there, they call him 


Charles Manson ‘cause he looks like him 
But Charlie wouldn’t hurt a fly, he’s 
A gentleman truly in the real sense of the word. 


And then we come to me: what kind of guy am I 
And what brings me out here on the street? 
Well, I’m just walking through, I think, learning 
To look on with admiration at you. 
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living. wage for their labor, and support of 
organized labor from employers. This 
basic set of human rights is too often vio- 
lated by the larger culture and an econom- 
ic system that resists the inclusion of 
immigrants in our economy and commu- 
nities, and devalues the work of women, 
particularly those from minority cultures. 
In pooling their skills and knowledge, 
the women of the Collective are strug- 
gling against those obstacles that prevent 


_ them from meeting their needs and receiv- 


ing the respect due their roles as women, 
mothers, workers, and human beings. 

Despite remarkable accomplishments in 
their short history, the women of the 
Collective face a number of challenges to 
their success. As with all working parents, 
finding adequate child care during working 
hours is particularly difficult, and those 
volunteers who provide it for Collective 
members are well-intentioned, but often 
untrained. Also, though the grassroots 
structure of the Collective is an intentional 
way of valuing all members equally, a paid 
staff member would make the growth 
process much easier and more efficient. - 
Professionally designed outreach materials 
and funding for job-training workshops are 
needs that will only be fulfilled when fund- 
ing is found to sustain them. 

Yet the initiative and endurance of the 
Women’s Collective as demonstrated at 
the March 8 demonstration suggest that 
these future goals. will be met with cre- 
ativity and passion. 

For employers of domestic workers, the 
challenge is clear. In the words of Renee 
Saucedo, director of the Day Labor 
Program, “It’s a very simple choice. Either 
you support women being able to feed their 
children, or you don’t.” Commitment to 
supporting this essential capability belongs 
to all members of our community, and is 
fed by attention to the demands of the 
Women’s Collective, and their expression 
of self-determination and strength. 


If you are interested in learning more about 
the Women’s Collective or the San Francisco 
Day Labor Program, either as a worker or an 
employer, please call: (415) 252-5375, 
Monday through Friday from 7:00 a.m.-1:00 
p.m., or Saturday, from 7:00 a.m.-12:00 p.m. 
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Isla Vista Tent City Arises After Homeless Deaths 


by Terry Messman 


ome of the most stirring signs of 
social change in the state of 
California are springing to life in 
the affluent seaside city of Santa 
Barbara and neighboring Isla Vista. It’s a 
development that seems to defy common 
sense and political logic. You don’t look 
to tourist-oriented resort towns like Santa 
Barbara for inspiring examples of social 
justice on the move, but some of the most 
hope-filled homeless activism in the state 
is unfolding in this wealthy city located 
about 100 miles north of Los Angeles. 
Even here, in the midst of million-dol- 
lar mansions on the picturesque coast, 
poverty, police persecution and premature 
deaths stalk the homeless community. 
Following the deaths of two homeless 
people during an unusually cold winter, a 
bold group of homeless advocates took 
the law into their own hands and set up a 
tent city in Isla Vista to awaken the public 
conscience about the need to create a legal 
campground. Meanwhile, in adjacent 
Santa Barbara, the Committee for Social 
Justice continues to successfully defend 
homeless people from criminal charges 
and infractions, while working on an 
innovative proposal to create legal park- 
ing areas for homeless vehicle dweliers. 


Two DEATHS TOO MANY 


In defiance of an ordinance prohibiting 
overnight camping, a group of homeless 
activists set up an encampment in Anisq’ 
Oyo’ Park in Isla Vista to protest the lack 
of housing and outdoor living space. 

Isla Vista, an unincorporated commu- 
nity near Santa Barbara that is home to 
the University of California at Santa 
Barbara (UCSB), is very densely populat- 
ed. Heavy real-estate development has 
pushed homeless people out of the empty 
fields and vacant lots they used to inhabit. 

The tent city was set up shortly after 
two homeless people died in a three-week 

‘period. The first one died on Christmas 
night. Only three weeks later, on January 
12, Deva Redwood, a longtime local resi- 
dent and musician, died from what friends 
called the stress of being homeless. — 

Jenny Jett, an organizer of the encamp- 
‘ment, said people decided to hold a camp- 
in at the park both because of “the shock 
of the deaths and a pretty good cold snap 
when it got down to 30 degrees outside.” 

About 15 people started camping out in 
tents on Sunday evening, January 27, and 
steadfastly refused to move as police con- 
tinually threatened to arrest and cite them 
for illegal camping. On February 5, seven 
camp dwellers were given tickets for illegal 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Given the high cost of housing, many people are forced to live in vehicles or camp 
outdoors. While homeless people set up a tent city in Isla Vista to push for an out- 
door camp, Santa Barbara activists worked for a legal place for vehicle dwellers. 


‘(Do you not understand the extent to which such laws can 
ruin not only lives but the fabric of the community and 
the decencies which ought to exist among us? Are you 
oblivious to the violence this allows those with homes and 
money and privilege to do to those who lack them?”’ 


— Peter Marin, Committee for Social Justice 


camping, and are currently awaiting trial, 
represented by attorney Glen Mowrer. 

But the citations did not shut down the 
camp or erode the campers’ resolve. They 
dug in their heels, vowing to Keep the tent 
city alive unless handcuffed and forcibly 
removed. The encampment has survived 
for two months now; it was relocated once 
in February to nearby Estero Park. 

In an unexpected development, the 
seven defendants cited for violating the 
County’s no-camping ordinance discov- 
ered they may have been unlawfully 
charged with violating a non-existent law. 
The Isla Vista Recreation and Parks 
District’s own counsel discovered that the 
County’s no-camping law doesn’t apply to 
Isla Vista parks, which do not fall under 
the jurisdiction of Santa Barbara County. 

Defense attorney Glen Mowrer is filing 


a demurrer stating that the Parks District 


cannot use the County ordinance to prose- 
cute the homeless defendants, and is ask- 
ing that all charges be dropped. “This 
loophole could easily get these folks off 
the hook,” Mowrer predicted. 

The surprise of finding that the 
County’s no-camping ordinance does not 


_apply to Isla Vista parks initially led the 


Parks District to consider enacting a 
sweeping anti-camping law of its own. 
But the success of the tent city in mobiliz- 
ing university students and citizens in 
defense of the homeless has created new 
hope for a more tolerant approach. 
Mowrer said of the Isla Vista Parks 
District board, “I think as far as establish- 
ment people go, they‘re about as enlight- 
ened as we’re going to get. I’ve found a 
certain willingness on their part to consid- 


er designating certain sites for camping; © 


and if they do that, that would be a pretty 
nice accommodation.” 

Jenny Jett is a housed activist who has 
been working with homeless people for 
about three years to set up a legal outdoor 
shelter. “Homeless people are getting tick- 
ets, and a solution is to have a legal, safe, 
outdoor sleeping space,” she said. 

The campaign to establish a safe, legal 
encampment will be a long struggle, Jett 
said. “It is not something that can happen 
overnight. We had been trying and trying, 
and going to all the community meetings.” 

Then homeless people electrified the 
public debate by setting up a tent city 


without official approval. Besides raising 
public awareness of the urgent need for a 
legal camp site, the tent city immediately 
improved the lives and safety of the 
homeless occupants. Jett said, “In 
essence, the tents and the community have 
increased everybody’s standard of living 
way above what it was. The tents are pro- 
tecting people from the wind, the cold, the 
animals, the bugs. People are in a group 


|. so they’re safe.” 


The tent city brought out an outpouring 
of community spirit, Jett said. “Everybody 
worked together — it was just amazing. We 
got a cooking thing going with a propane 
stove and a place to wash the dishes. There 
were food drives; the sororities and fraterni- 
ties were bringing by food. It was kept 
clean. There were no problems; still, to this 
day, there haven’t been any problems and 
it’s been two months.” 

The encampment received some badly 
needed support from students at the near- 
by UCSB campus. About 60 UCSB stu- 
dents turned out to voice their support on 
behalf of the homeless encampment at a 
mid-March meeting of the Isla Vista 
Recreation and Parks District IVRPD). 

Jett said that the university students 
were very influential in speaking out for 


‘the homeless cause at the IVRPD hearing. | 


Students-and homeless people live in close 
proximity to one another in Isla Vista, Jett 
explained, and many students personally 
know homeless people and have come to 
care greatly about the homeless issue, even 
in an era seemingly marked by student apa- 
thy. The UCSB newspaper, The Daily 
Nexus, has provided positive coverage of 
the issues surrounding the encampment. 
Another important ally of the tent city 
has been the Committee for Social Justice, 
founded by Peter Marin, a poet, writer, and 
homeless advocate. When the I[VRPD was 
considering a ban on sleeping and camping 
in early March, Marin wrote a letter 
reminding the IVRPD board that his 
Committee for Social Justice has success- 
fully used the “necessity defense” to win 
acquittals of homeless people charged with 
city or county laws against sleeping and 
camping. Marin warned that the same 


necessity defense could be used if the 


IVRPD board voted for a camping ban. 

Marin wrote eloquently about the inhu- 
manity of the proposed camping ban: “Do 
you not understand the extent to which 
such laws can ruin not only lives but the 
fabric of the community and the decencies 
which ought to exist among us? Are you 
oblivious to the violence this allows those 
with homes and money and privilege to 
do to those who lack them?” 


Legal RV Park: ‘The Most Affordable Form of Housing’ 


“I hate injustice. I hate to 
see a system that overreach- 


es or abuses people.” 
— Glen Mowrer, CSJ attorney 


by Terry Messman ~~ 


n behalf of the Committee for 

Social Justice (CSJ), attorney 

Glen Mowrer has racked up a 

“very impressive string of suc- 

cesses in defending homeless defendants 

whose civil rights have been violated. 

Over the past two years, since retiring as 

head of the Public Defender’s office in 

Santa Barbara, Mowrer has given free 

legal representation to the poorest of the 

poor, winning several acquittals of home- 

less and disabled people charged with 
quality-of-life crimes. 

Now, the CSJ has launched a multi- 

faceted effort to legally defend homeless 

people hit with criminal charges for sleep- 


_ ing in Recreational Vehicles (RVs), while 


simultaneously advocating for a legal 
campground for vehicle dwellers, and 
even sending out a mechanic one step 
ahead of the police to fix the broken-down 
vehicles of homeless people to prevent 
them from being impounded. 

_ Mowrer’s repeated successes in using 
the necessity defense to win acquittals for 
homeless defendants had the police feeling 
stymied. Mowrer said, “The police became 
frustrated with the fact that they were los- 
ing, and tried to figure out these alternative 
strategies to win, and that meant that they 
had to go to the City Council and get per- 
mission to change the law. They proposed 
changing the law to make it illegal for RVs 
— anything larger than a pickup truck — to 
park anywhere in the city overnight on any 
street or in any park.” 

The CSJ asked Santa Barbara officials 
not to enact such a sweeping-ban, with the 
result that the City Council voted 5-1 
against the police proposal. The council 


then voted 6-1 to set up a Task Force to 


_ develop a proposal for RV parking in 


church lots, public lots, or a permanent 
designated parking area for vehicle 
dwellers. The Task Force got a boost 
recently when Santa Barbara Mayor 
Marty Blum declared that one of her main 
goals in the coming year was to establish 
a legal RV park for vehicle dwellers. 
Mowrer said he would like to see Santa 


_ Barbara allow up to three vehicles on pub- 


lic lots, private lots, and the parking lots 
of religious groups, with the permission of 
the owner. “That dissipates the problems 
throughout the community in smaller 


groups and has less potential_for. Ls ; 


than a larger site,” he, said. 

CSJ founder Peter, Marin voiced a cau- 
tious optimism that the new. mayor and 
other city officials are becoming more 
open to the concept of a legal place for 
vehicle dwellers. “They finally have 
begun to treat the RV dwellers as if they 
were simply people priced out of the 


housing market, and not as willful 
bohemians who have arbitrarily adopted 
an eccentric lifestyle,” he said. 

Marin said that about 400-500 SRO 
hotel rooms have disappeared in down- 
town Santa Barbara over the past few 
years as hotels were either torn down or 
upgraded into tourist hotels. In the context 
of the growing shortage of affordable 
housing, Marin said, “It’s possible for city 
officials to move in one of two directions. 
First, they can move in the direction that 
they seem to be moving in San Francisco, 
which is to adopt harsher and harsher 
measures to make it impossible for people 
to survive on the streets.” 

The other direction, he said, is to rec- 
ognize that increases in homelessness are 
unavoidable, given the loss of SRO hous- 
ing, rapidly rising rents, and stagnant 
wages and disability benefits that can’t 
keep up with housing costs. 

“More and more people are being 


See Homeless RV Dwellers page five 
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Activists Win Survival Victories in Santa Cruz 


by Robert Norse 


till saddled with an anti-homeless 
Sleeping Ban and a broader 
Camping Ban, the Santa Cruz 
homeless community has held its 
own against the City Council’s “life-and- 
safety-be-damned” mentality as well as 
police pressure on the poor to “hide out or 
get out.” Thanks to strong pressure from 
activists and a hang-tough determination 
by Camp Paradise veterans, Santa Cruz 
has even posted some small gains recent- 
ly. After months of community pressure at 
City Hall in support of Camp Paradise, 
the City Council yielded four small victo- 
ries to the homeless-run encampment that 
was flooded out last December. 
Victory #1: Santa Cruz Service Corps 

The Santa Cruz Service Corps, a con- 
servation corps formed by community 
members and Camp Paradise veterans, 
won council approval of the temporary 
use of a building for $1 a month, which 
became Paradise’s daytime job-search 
headquarters. Though due to be demol- 
ished soon to make way for a costly fami- 
ly shelter, Paradise activists secured reluc- 
tant permission from Homeless Services 
Center director Ken Cole to lease the 
building on a monthly basis, and moved 
swiftly to repaint it and make it habitable. 

Victory #2: Paradise Regained 

Camp Paradise survived the winter, its 
numbers greatly reduced, in spite of internal 
turmoil, external repression, and the City 
Council’s failure to come through with 
evacuation help or timely ordinance 
changes. After Paradise was flooded out in 
December, it solicited public and private 
funding which provided several weeks in a 
motel for more than two dozen members. 
After the flood, they cleaned up their river- 
side campsite and resumed conservation 
projects for the community; camp survivors 
then moved into state parks for a month and - 
a half, in spite of new anti-homeless park 
policies that prohibit use of any state park 
for more than a month per year. 

Then came a month of outlaw sleeping, 
sometimes in the Santa Cruz Service 
Corps headquarters itself. “With police on 
our heels whenever we tried to set up our 
tents, there was just nowhere else to go,” 
admitted Camp founder Larry Templeton. 
By March, Paradise finally struck paydirt 
and found sanctuary behind a church out- 
side the Santa Cruz City limits (since 
camping on church property inside City 
limits is punishable by a nightly $54 fine). 

Victory #3: Camping law liberalized 

The first liberalization of a section of 
the Camping Ordinance since 1999 made 
the lawbooks. Camping on city park land 
had been limited to three days per year in 
three large city parks in a provision only 
used by the AIDS Bike-a-Thon and an 
annual dog show. Elaborate requirements 
for permits included parking control, traffic 
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forced to the streets and are going to be 
there for a long time to come, because it 
will be impossible to build affordable 
housing in the near future that will house 
everyone,” he warned. “Therefore, any 
city official in any town in America who 
doesn’t have their head up their ass knows 
that homelessness will not go away and 


that changing the laws by making’ them” 


stricter will not make the problem go 
away either.” Bos 

A key to convincing city officials to try 
more humane approaches, Marin said, is 
to show them that homeless people are 
“fundamentally decent men and women 
whose available wages or stipends cannot 
keep up with the rise in rents.” 


Lydia Gans photo 


A homeless panhandler on Pacific Ave. in Santa Cruz. Homeless people often seek 
tents or sleeping bags as these are frequently seized and destroyed by the police. 


control, toilet facilities, washing facilities, 
security and liability insurance, garbage 
collection and cleanup, security and 
cleanup deposits, and health and safety 
deposits — far beyond the reach of many 
housed and virtually all homeless groups. 

Embarrassed at activist pressure and 
their own broken commitments, the City 
Council unanimously passed a modifica- 
tion of the law over'‘the opposition of the 
town’s conservative newspaper, some 
Parks & Recreation Department employ- 
ees, and some shrill letter writers. 

The new law allows groups of 15 peo- 
ple or less doing conservation projects to 
camp at one of the parks for two weeks 
while doing the project, provided they 
meet the laundry list of conditions above 
as well as additional California 
Environmental Quality Act requirements. 
Parks and Rec Czar Jim Lang has the final 
word, but confided that Camp Paradise 
already had an application on file, in spite 
of the many hurdles. 

Victory #4: A bad law shot down 

Homeless activists held the line 
against, and then reversed, a misguided 
council decision that passed new restric- 
tive laws to cut back homeless camping 
space on private property by 90 percent. 
Back in 1999, City Attorney Barisone 
misread council intentions and wrote into 
law a buried sentence applying a three- 


“We have been able to point out to city 
officials that most of the homeless people 
now living in RVs used to be housed in 
Santa Barbara either in cheap apartments 
or inexpensive downtown hotels,” he said. 
“They have long histories as renters and 
citizens, and now out of necessity they 
live in vehicles. And I think we have par- 
tially won the battle here to establish 
Recreational Vehicles as the most afford- 
able form of housing.” 

The CSJ recently got a homeless woman 
off the st#éets by loanitig her $3,000 to pur- 
chase a vehicle td'sleép in. “This is an 
extraordinary investment for any town to 
make,” Marin said. “Housing people for a 
oné-titné expense of $3,000 for a kind of 
housing which is going to last between five 
or 10 years for people who have no place 
else to go — that is an extraordinarily inex- 
pensive way to save lives.” 


days-per-month limit on all camping on 
private property. The three-day limit was 
actually intended only on camping in a 
vehicle in a residential driveway. 
Undiscovered until January of this 
year, the improperly extended three-day 
limit was gruffly and explicitly ratified by 
the City Council. Then two weeks later, 


under loud and persistent activist pres— 


sure, the counéil reVersed the bad law in a 
rare case of councilmembers keeping a 
commitment to the homeless in a timely 
manner. The restored law now affirms 
that homeless people can sleep on private 
property in yards (backyards as well as 
other yards separated from public view) 
and in vehicles on church and business 
parking lots without a three-day limit. 

The City Council reaffirmed the three- 
day limit for private driveways, even 
though police produced no complaints 
showing that there had been any problems 
there. And all sleeping on public property 
remains illegal. “We beat them back with 
facts and documents,” concluded one 
activist, “now we need our own Dignity 
Village, many Camp Paradises, and an 
end to the Sleeping Ban.” 


For more information, e-mail HUFF at 
rnorse@hotmail.com, call (831) 423-4833, or 
come to HUFF meetings Wednesdays 8:30 
a.m. at 1107 Ocean St. (Baker’s Square 
Restaurant). 


CSJ attorney Mowrer said that along 
with creating new SRO hotels to replace 
several hundred units lost to gentrification, 
legalizing RV campgrounds is essential. 

“The RV solution is a pragmatic, natur- 
al alternative for people who are too poor 
to live in many communities,” he said. 
“Most of the people we represent are folks 
who live on permanent disability. On $600 
to $800 a month, no matter where they 
live, they can’t afford real housing. So this 
movement will just continue. It’s unrealis- 
tic to think that people will live in bushes 
rather than live in RVs, or that they will 
disappear — there’s no place for them to 
disappear to. So eventually society’s going 
to have to face the truth of their need, and 
not close their eyes.” 

Asked about the current rush by cities 
across California to drive away homeless 
people by outlawing camping, Mowrer 


Homeless Summit 
in Santa Cruz 
| by Robert Norse 


oming up next in Santa Cruz 
is a homeless summit to be 
held on May 3rd and 4th to 
bring together activists 
throughout the area as well as Tent City 
residents from other cities. They will 
meet, exchange strategies, and plan 
direct action to restore civil rights for 
the homeless community in Santa Cruz. 

The idea for the homeless summit 
began as a gathering of activists interested 
in fighting the Sleeping Ban sections of 
the City’s Camping Law (which bans 
sleeping outside or in vehicles at night). 

A second goal is to support a broaden- 
ing of the Camp Paradise idea to the larg- 
er homeless community, so that homeless 
people can camp cleanly and safely on 
selected pieces of public property, while 
folks in houses provided legal and materi- 
| al support. The necessity defense, suc- | 
| cessful in Santa Barbara, though not yet 
in Santa Cruz; would be the legal basis 
| for fighting tickets or police harassment. 
| Third, the summit will draw activists | 
from other cities to get the benefit of 
their experience (and solicit some direct 
| or distant support for Santa Cruz direct 
action). We hope to learn particularly 
about how activists in other cities have 
dealt with criminai:zation of the home- 
less through sit-ins, occupations, 
protests, lock-downs, and other legal 
and extra-legal approaches. 
| Fourth, representatives from success- 

ful encampments such as Isla Vista’s 
Camp Home Sweet Home, Portland’s 
Dignity Village, Seattle’s Tent City Ik, } 
Toronto’s Camp Good Will, and Santa 
Cruz’s Camp Paradise will help others 
trying to set up tent communities. 

We hope to have a good time doing 
all of this with a performance by the 
HUFF band and other musical entertain- 
ment. With a little luck, we'll end up 
with a real campaign of direct action to 
decriminalize homelessness in Santa 
Cruz beginning with the Sleeping Ban. 

Those coming to the summit who 
need lodging for the night of May 3, 
please leave a message for Thomas at 
(408) 591-3342 or e-mail summit @ god- 
mama.com. The summit will be held at 
Gunilla and Thomas’s house at 1135 N. 
Branciforte Ave. in Santa Cruz. Let 
them know you’re coming, if you can. 
Food will be provided. 


For more information e-mail HUFF at 
rnorse@hotmail.com, call 831-423-4833 
(voicemail) or see the new HUFF website 
at www.huffsantacruz.org. 


replied, “If one takes a moment to think 
about it, it’s grossly unfair. The reality is 
that there are literally thousands of people 
who can’t afford traditional housing.” 

As the former head of the Public 
Defender’s office, Mowrer is perhaps one 
of the most experienced attorneys to ever 
throw the full weight of literally decades 
of legal expertise into the battle to defend 
the rights of homeless people for free. 

“T never had an interest in making a lot 
of money, so it gives me satisfaction to do 
this,” Mowrer said. “One of the great 
things about being a public defender that 
folks tend not to understand is the joy of 
being able to help people without them 
having to pay for it.” 

“I get great satisfaction from this,” he 
added. “I hate injustice. I hate to see a sys- 
tem that overreaches or abuses people.” 
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Gute Road — A Tale of Three Women’s Survival 


by Lydia Gans 
his is a story about sharing. It is 
a story about women learning 
and listening, telling their stories 
of falling into homelessness and 
struggling back out again, and helping 
other women learn from their experiences. 
Above all, it is a story about trusting. 

The three women met in a shelter in 
Las Vegas barely a month ago. Within a 
week they had decided to drive together to 
San Francisco, to share their resources, to 
work out their differences, to take a 
chance on each other so they could all 
start a new and better life. They all, each 
for a different reason, needed to get out of 
Las Vegas and the addictions that had 
plagued them there. 

Sheila says, “We talked right at the 
beginning that it was a real risky thing 
that we were all doing. We didn’t know 
what was going to happen. Somebody 
might have gone mad and jumped out in 
the middle of the desert. We only knew 
each other a week.” 

Yamilka adds, “We talked and all that, 
but know each other — no. I didn’t even 
know where they came from.” 

Vikki explains that it wasn’t a matter 
of being thrown together by accident. 
“We chose it. I had to get out of that town 
one way or another.” The others felt the 
same and they joined together. 

They are three very different personali- 
ties and come from different backgrounds 
and life experiences, but what they had in 
common was that none had ever been broke 
or homeless or had to siay in a shelter.’ 

“T had no idea | was going to be home- 
less,” Vikki says. I had no idea what being 
homeless was like.” The others echo her 
words. What brought about each of their 
situations was some kind of addiction: to 
alcohol, gambling, or an abusive partner. 

At 49, Sheila is the oldest of the three 
and the most cautious. She-is still having 
trouble dealing with the emotional impact 
of suddenly finding herself with no 
money and no home. 

Vikki is 42. She’s “been there, ” She’s 
hit bottom and is clear about where she 
was and where she has to go. She is-open 
and ready to. talk about her life in the hope 
that others might learn and gain courage 
from her experiences. — 

Yamilka is just 30 years Bid and comes 
from a culture — she’s Cuban — which 
has taught her not to be assertive. She is 
gentle with a sweet smile but she is as 
strong and courageous as her more out- 
spoken companions. 

Together the three women have had to 
learn how to survive, to trust each other 
and to communicate. Sheila says, “We’ve 
talked a lot about our issues, we’ve talked 
a lot about why we’re here. We’ve yelled 
at each other. We’ ve laughed.” 

Vikki had a fine home in Albuquerque 
with her partner, a good income from her 
Own contracting business, a truck and 
money in the bank. But she had a drug 
and alcohol problem and it got out of con- 
trol. Ultimately she lost everything, 
including her spirit and her will to live. 

Last New Year’s Eve was the last straw. 
“I got beat up by five guys,” she says. “I got 
gay-bashed really bad. They beat me, my 
head. My insides were kicked. I was 
already down and I got hurt really bad.” 

Vikki decided to head for San 
Francisco with a stop in Las Vegas to 
work for a while to raise her spirits as 
well as some money to go on. But she still 
wasn’t out of the woods. She was badly 
bruised and in pain from the beating and 
drinking heavily. “I was just trying not to 
feel anything of the mess I had made of 
my life but I got really sick.” 

Vikki ended up in the hospital, where, as 
an indigent person, “they really don’t want 
to take care of you. They want money from 


Companions on the road. From left, Vikki, Sheila and Yamilka. 


you, they want to get you out as fast as they 
can. It*s just scary, it’s real scary.” 
That was the point at: wHich. Vikki bot- 


> tomed'.out, she realizes. now, and. she’s 


been recovering ever since. She met 
Sheila in the homeless shelter when she 
got out of the hospital. 

Sheila-has always had good jobs and a 
comfortable home. She had been living in - 


_ Michigan, but moved to Las Vegas last 


August where she easily found another 
well-paying job. She also found that she 
had “a major gambling addiction.” She 
had never gambled before, never been 
near a slot machine, never even conceived 
that gambling could be a problem. Yet 
soon all her money was being eaten up by 
the slots. By February, she didn’t have the 
money to pay her rent and was evicted. 

She spent the next weeks riding buses 
all night long and giving plasma at a 
blood bank twice a week to get enough 
money to survive. She was soon exhaust- 
ed and, seeing it as a last resort, went into 
the shelter. It was the low point in her life. 

“Then Vikki mentioned about San 
Francisco,” Sheila says. “I knew I had to 
get out of Vegas. I knew that if I stayed 
there... I was going to be pouring (away) 
everything I made. I just felt I needed to 
get away from Vegas to save myself from 
my addiction.” 

Vikki was talking about taking what 
little money she had and just getting on a 
bus for San Francisco. “Next thing I 
know,” Vicki recalls, “I looked at Sheila 
and in her eyes I could see... death. I don’t 
know what it was in her life but I asked 
her if she’d like to come and she said 
‘yes.’ And the next thing you know 
Yamilka wants to come with us.” 

Actually, it wasn’t quite that simple for 
Yamilka. She had been in an abusive rela- 
tionship for three years and the low point 
came when the man she was with beat her 
up and told her to leave. She had no idea 
of where to go for help. She appealed to 
the church, which referred her to the 
Salvation Army where they suggested she 
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go to the shelter. She immediately Started 


looking for a job but she had a sense that 
She should just get away from Las:Vegas. 


says, “I’d end up in the same situation 
with the same guy so I had:to get away, 
but I didn’t know what to do. So I was 
trying to find a job.” On her first day at 
the shelter, she met Sheila and Vikki. 

“They were ready to leave that day,” 
she recalls. “And I offered to take them. I 
had a car, so I offered to take them to the 
bus station.” All three laugh at the. memo- 
ry. Yamilka says, “They told me they 
were going to San Francisco and I thought 
it was a good idea,” though she felt she 
wasn’t quite ready to go immediately. But 
it didn’t take long for her to decide. She 
had a little money and so did Vikki. 

Yamilka realized that, “We can pull 
together and go to a different place and 
start a different life. Forget about Vegas 
because it was really killing the three of 
us.” And she had a car. Now Yamilka 
says, “We have a car [emphasizing the 
we]. It’s our car now.” 

The three women describe their trip to 
the West Coast. It started when one of 
them picked up something shiny lying on 
the ground. It was an earring shaped like a 
little angel holding a crystal. They hung it 
on the car mirror and decided it would be 
their guardian angel — and it was. 

Vikki recounts the story. “I’m driving, 
it’s one o’clock in the morning, we’ve 
gone five hours, and all of a sudden the 
wheel shimmies like crazy. I think the 
wheel is going to fly off. And I go, ‘Guys 
we got to stop.’ Then I see rest area — half 
a mile. And we just make it, right into. that 


slot where we’re=going: to: park,’ thec@V 
joint goes bust and bearings go every- 
where. We had this calmness about it. One 
o’clock in the morning, and we just said 
this is where we’re going to sleep tonight.” 

It felt like the middle of nowhere. But 
in the morning they found there was a 
mechanic with a tow truck right down the 
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road, and within a few hours they were on 
their way again. The guardian angel had 
done its job, although it cost them half the 
money they had with them. 

The money they had left bought them a 
week in a hotel once they got to the Bay 
Area, and a coupon they cut out of a 
coupon book got them another night; then 
it was the car and a few nights at the over- 
flow shelter at the air base. Meanwhile, 
they checked out all the social service 
organizations listed in the phone book, 
and finally they all got into the Berkeley 
women’s shelter. 

Sheila says ruefully, “We were hoping, 
unrealistically, that we were going to get 
jobs immediately and we were going to be 
able to have enough money to not have to 
come into the shelter. ‘Mil’ is the only 
one who got a job right away; and being a 
waitress, she brought home her take every 
night — pizza and tips. So, it was unreal- 
istic of us because even if we were going 
to be able to find jobs, there was going to 
be that two-week block there.” 

By now, they’re in the process of start- 
ing new jobs; and with the promise of a 
few more weeks in the shelter, they’ll be 
able to put together enough money to get 
an apartment. They’ve already started 
looking. They are confident, all three of 
them, that being homeless, being a slave 
to an addiction or abusive relationship, 
will never happen to them again. And 
they are ready to Share their Story, to tell 


i" others what they have learned. 
“Lknew if I stayed in Vegas,” Yamilka — 


Only a month ago, they were on ‘the 
street before they found their way toa shel- 
ter. Vikki says, “We're three women that 
are like millions of women that are this 
close to it... And we didn’t even know 
where to go, that there was a shelter even.” 

Furthermore, Vikki hopes that her 
story will empower other women. “Yeah, 
I fell down,” she says. “It was hard, but 
look at us: we’re warriors. Get up and 
move on. Because I’m in recovery. You 
don’t sit around and keep your story to 
yourself. The way others are helped out of 
where they’re at, is by you telling your 
story. And it helps others who relate to it. 

“So that’s why I’m doing it. And I 
know in my heart, and my ego tells me, 
my shame is tapped into it a little bit. But 
I know down the road I’ll look back on 
this, and I don’t want to forget what this 
has been like. I don’t want to do this 
again. And if it can help one person out 
there realize that they can come back up 
after it, and they don’t have to stay stuck 
in the system, but they can actually go 
back to work and have a life.” 

Yamilka talks about the plight of 
women who have been abused. “They 
don’t get out of it because they feel afraid 
of the world outside of their house. And 
there is a world outside their homes. 
There are institutions that will help them. 
It will be just a transition. It will be just a 
period of time, but they will get out.” 

Yamilka knows that it’s hard not to fall 
right back into abusive relationships. 


_“That’s why I run away from Vegas — 
rest area. And right when-we-tuin:into-the | 


because I was scared I will go into the 
same situation.” Vikki says it again: “You 
got to bottom out on anything.” 

These three warrior women have hit 
bottom and they’re on their way back up, 
still together, supporting each other. That 
is why their story is powerful and empow- 
ering. 
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San pesiacen! S Homeless Summit is attended b 
by Josh Brandon . 


arch 7th was a news day that 

left many people shaking 

their heads in shocked disbe- 

lief. It began with the break- 

ing news that President Bush had waved to 

Stevie Wonder as he came on stage for an 

annual presidential performance at the Ford 

Theater. Realizing his nlistake, he slowly 
lowered his hand. 

Then came the story of a Ft. ‘Worth, 

Texas, nurse who had driven home with a 


homeless, unemployed bricklayer stuck in - 


her car’s windshield, bleeding and with 
both legs broken, after running him down. 
She parked him in her garage, had sex 
with a friend, periodically apologized to 
him as he moaned for help for the next 
two days, and then her friends dumped 
him in a park after he had bled to death, 
still stuck in her windshield. ~ 

And then there was the first citywide 
summit on homelessness held under Mayor 
Willie Brown’s administration. After six 
years of refusing to place the plight of 
homeless San Franciscans on any construc- 
tive political platform — after first promis- 
ing a compassionate solution when he ran 
for mayor, then, after taking office, back- 
stepping by telling his voters that homeless- 
ness could not be-solved — Mayor Brown 
again distanced himself from the issue by 
pointedly staying away. 

However, despite a heavy rain, about 


750 other San Franciscans did show up at - 


the Herbst Theater where the summit, run 
on a shoestring, took place. It was clearly 
a representative and diverse group of 


_ attendees: seven members of the Board of 


Supervisors, some city bureaucrats who 
deal with homeless policies, directors and 
frontline staff from both city and nonprof- 
it homeless programs, representatives 
from state and federal legislators, small 


business owners, Chamber of Commerce 


representatives, religious leaders, people 
from neighborhood groups, workaday San 
Franciscans, other concerned citizens in 
suits and fur coats, and many homeless 
San Franciscans, some wrapped in wet 
blankets or dripping, plastic-bag raingear. 


‘Even the mayor of Santa Cruz, 


Christopher Krohn, was there. 

For a hastily convened citywide confer- 
ence concerning the controversial topic of 
homelessness and the rainbow of diverse 


- opinions and vested interests held by those 
_who attended, everything came off surpris- 


ingly smoothly and, unlike most city-spon- 
sored events, efficiently and on time. 

The tone of the summit was set early. 
Combining the sacred with the secular, 
Sister Bernie Galvin stated what it hoped 
to accomplish: “with open hearts and 
open minds, we come together on com- 
mon ground... to heal the soul of our 
city... by examining our policies, prac- 


Spread It 
by Gerardo Gomez 


Throughout the ends of the earth, 
the poor are knocking at your door 
telling you to share your resources 
once more. 


They been preaching you this gospel - 
for so many years, 
but your sick administration has only 


given them a life full of fears and 
hardships that they can’t Hela 
but fight painful tears. UBIO 


Truth is, that you can’t seid edhe 
your only “possessions” 

and spread it out 

so that it circulates nationwide, — 
but by keeping it to yourself, 

all you’re doing is creating 

global genocide. 


tices, and plans [about homelessness]... 


. and preserve those that work.” 


Other than the hard work accomplished 
during the workshops, the most instruc- 
tive presentation was by Bob Prentice, 
San Francisco’s first-and-best homeless 
coordinator. He offered his insights in an 
overarching overview on how homeless- 
ness has been tackled by politicians for 
the past two decades, most of which he 
demonstrated as being ineffective. 

Beginning with former Mayor Dianne 
Feinstein’s belief that cardboard camps 
were the result of a temporary business 
recession only needing a short-term emer- 
gency response centered around temporary 
accommodations, Prentice traced how poor 
people, already living on the margins of 
society, finally were pushed off the edge 
into homelessness, largely as the result of 
federal policies that retreated from the New 
Deal philosophies of previous generations. 

Replaced by Reaganomics, and cou- 


pled with the loss of local tax dollars after — 


Proposition 13 had passed, more holes 
were ripped in the social safety net for the 
poorest of the poor than there are caves in 
Afghanistan. 

After Mayor Art Agnos took office, 


Prentice continued, a period of optimism - 


began as San Francisco started to under- 
stand that homelessness had “broader 
dimensions which could be addressed 
through a comprehensive approach” 
focused on the development of affordable 
housing. A major boost came after the 
Loma Prieta earthquake in 1989 when 
“Mayor Agnos grabbed the Red Cross by 
the ankles, turned them upside down and 
shook every nickel raised for earthquake 
relief out of their pockets.... 


-multiservice centers and project-based. 
>Section: 8:subsidies used to acquire and | 


rehabilitate: dilapidated hotels were the 
result. It was:a promising beginning. 
‘But homeless‘people were still being 
seen-on the streets, which led to what Loni 
‘Hancock; then mayor of Berkeley, called 


“compassion fatigue;”:a public: frustration 
supon which Frank Jordan, a former police 


chief, “dréw: on: i.) and mobilized... as a 


.” One-stop — 


STREET SPIRIT | 


Over the past decade, San Francisco police issued 100,000 infractions to people forced to live on the streets. 
SEES 
“We must resist the temptations to build 
public policy on people’s frustrations... 
Leadership has to be more than carrying 
the torch at the front of the mob.” 


— Bob Prentice, San Francisco’s first homeless coordinator 


y 750 ae in search ofa fetes way | 
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eg 
“We are tackling the issue of the greatest 


divide between the rich and the poor in the 
world and will need to move political 


mountains to result in economic justice.” 
— S.F. Supervisor Chris Daly 


significant factor in his electoral victory” as 
San Francisco’s next mayor. 

From the early 1990s to the present, 
Prentice said, there was “a period of resig- 
nation in which homelessness was per- 
ceived to be an intractable problem that 
required short-term solutions to political 
crises... [which] centered on a get-tough 
approach to homeless people, either 
through stepped-up law enforcement or 


through use of sanctions in public assis- 


tance programs... [resulting in proposals] 
not based in a vision of what it will take 
to end homelessness, but rather what it 
will take to lessen the effects of homeless- 
ness on the rest of us.” 

During the past decade, the police gave 


over 100,000 “quality of life” tickets to . 


homeless people in San Francisco. This 
economic profiling based on housing sta- 
tus did nothing to move them from our 
streets into housing or even to another 
city, as was hoped by both Mayor Jordan 
and Mayor Brown. 

As a result, Prentice cautioned that, 
“We must resist the temptations to build 
public policy on people’s frustrations. 
Homelessness is not just a management 
problem — it is also a matter of leader- 
ship. Any elected official with a chance of 


‘survival will have to contend with the 


political dimensions, but leadership has to 
be more than carrying the torch at the 
front of the mob.” 

Supervisor Gavin Newsom, who is 
running for mayor two years before the 
election is to be held and whose tough- 
love proposals targeting homeless people 
are the lightning rod that has recently 
electrified the homeless debate here, wise- 
ly kept his remarks general and brief. 
Supervisor Tony Hall, however, spoke at 
length about how homeless programs are 
unmanageable, lack coordination and 
accountability, and are expensive. 

Hall gave a laundry list of short-term 
proposals designed to forbid public sleep- 
ing by anyone at anytime. Recognizing a 
reworked and a retreaded idea that has 
failed in the past, he was roundly booed 
by his audience, most of whom had more 


-Ammiano cracked that, 
~ out of the closet, I’m now living in one — 


experience and knowledge about home- 
lessness than he demonstrated. 

Board of Supervisors President Tom 
“Since coming 


and paying $2,000 a month for the privi- 
lege.” Ammiano heavily underscored that © 
“we need to have homeless people tell us 
what works and what doesn’t.” The mayor 
of Santa Cruz, offering a regional per- 
spective, argued that “homelessness is not 
a magnet issue because every city has it” 
and that “this summit should not be an 
end, but a beginning.” 

There were ten well-attended work- 
shops that were broken down into two 
sessions lasting several hours [see sidebar 
for their recommendations]. After the 
workshops were over and their recom- - 
mendations were presented, Supervisor 
Chris Daly, who hosted the summit, 
acknowledged that, “If nothing else came 
out of this summit, there is a lot of work 
to do.... We are tackling the issue of the 
greatest divide between the rich and the 
poor in the world... and will need to 
move political mountains... to result in 
economic justice.” 

And that is the real heart of the matter: 
What will come out of this Homeless 
Summit that will make a significant and 
constructive difference for those who live 
private lives in public places and for those 
housed San Franciscans who see homeless 
people and either feel a shadow on their 
hearts or a tired and frustrating anger? 

The people who participated at the 
summit are already holding follow-up 
meetings to continue the work they began 
there. They are the committed core group 
of service users and service providers, cit- 
izen activists and taxpaying voters, who 
believe San Francisco can do better. But 


See San Francisco Homeless Summit page 18 


See full recommendations 


from the San Francisco 


Homeless Summit — page 18 
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Kerry’s Kids— -An Undying Dream of Health Care 


from page one 


ers and transportation difficulties that pre- 


vented homeless children from accessing 
health care. She was one of those rare 
people with the gift of inspiring others to 
carry on her dream, even beyond the span 
of her short life. 


Karen Kruger, Kerry’s friend and fel- _ - 


low pediatrician at Children’s Hospital 
Oakland said, “It’s interesting to be so 


young and to have her work live on, to be. 


so young and yet accomplish the kind of 
work that could live on. You know, most 
people spend their lifetime trying to 
accomplish that.” 

During her lifetime, Kerry was already 
making that dream come true, by any- 
one’s standards, through her work as a 
pediatrician at Children’s Hospital, one of 
the finest pediatric hospitals on the West 
- Coast. Matthew Uretsky, a volunteer 
coordinator at Kerry’s Kids, notes that 
many doctors at Children’s Hospital could 
double their incomes by working else- 
where, but are dedicated to working at a 
facility that accepts all children at the 
door, no matter their income levels. 

THE CHILDREN LEFT BEHIND 

But in the course of her three-year resi- 
dency, Kerry realized that many children 
never made it to Children’s Hospital in 
the first place — homeless kids who lan- 
guished without medical attention in the 
shelters of Berkeley and Oakland; kids 
whose parents had been evicted and had 
to scramble day and night for shelter and 
food; kids whose moms had been battered 
and were living in fear in a women’s 
refuge; children from refugee families 
whose parents didn’t speak enough 
English to navigate the incomprehensible 
maze of medical insurance forms; kids 
whose parents were too bone-tired from 
standing in soup-kitchen lines to take four 
bus-transfers to keep a doctor’s appoint- 
ment for an immunization. 

Dr. Kerry Spooner-Dean’s central 
insight was that health care had to be. 
delivered to homeless children, not the 
other way around. Dr. Karen Kruger, who 
supervised and taught Kerry during her 
residency at Children’s Hospital, saw 
Kerry’s dream take shape over the years. 

“In the short time between when she 
finished her residency and when she was 
killed, she wanted to go a step further,” 
Kruger said. That next step was a mobile 
health van that carried free medical care 
directly to children in homeless shelters. 

The dream came closer to reality when 
Oakland Head Start donated the van, and 
closer still when Kerry completed her res- 
idency and passed the rigorous final exam’ 
in pediatrics in January 1998. 

Then, tragically, the dreamer died. 

A few months after passing her final 
medical exam, Kerry was stabbed to death 
in her Rockridge home on May 5, 1998, 
by Jerrol Glen Woods, a carpet cleaner 
hired to clean the rugs in her home. 

Woods had seven prior felony convic- 
tions and had served 12 years in federal 
prison for a bank robbery before his release 
on probation in 1996. He was caught a 
week after the murder using.Kerry’s stolen 
credit cards, and admitted to the police his 
guilt in the brutal killing. He entered a 
~ guilty plea to murder with special circum- 
stances, and was sentenced to life in prison 
without parole on August 4, 1998. 

“ONGOING ACTS OF KINDNESS’ 

Kerry was killed a few weeks before 
the fifth anniversary of her marriage to 
architect Daniel Dean. Immediately after 
his wife’s murder, Daniel said: “We are 
focused on turning this horrific act of vio- 
lence into several ongoing acts of kind- 
ness.” He was as good as his word. 

Kerry’s family and medical friends 
refused to let her dream die. Karen Kruger 


Dr. Korea Kruger ee to a honicles child : at : a ‘Berkeley shells 
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*““Kerry’s death was so sudden and seemingly purposeless 
and shocking that I think there was a need for people that 
loved her to carry on her memory in a way that she would 


look down on from her cloud and be happy about.” 
— Dr. Karen Kruger, Oakland pediatrician 


said in an interview with Street Spirit: 
“Kerry had this dream. She had many 
things started, and then her death was so 
sudden and seemingly purposeless and 
shocking that I think there was a need for 
people that loved her to carry on her 
memory in a way that she would look 
down on from her cloud and be happy 
about. A bunch of people loved her. A 
bunch of people were in the same field at 
the place she worked, and she’ had already 
made a lot of connections.” 

The words “undying devotion” leap to 
mind ‘in trying to understand Kerry’s dedi- 
cation to the cause of free, accessible 
health care for the poorest children — 
because, as it turned out, even death could 
not stop her dream. Her friends and family 
labored to create Kerry’s Kids literally 1 in 
defiance of her tragic death. 

~ Bob Savio, M.D., worked closely with 

Kerry during their residency together at 
Children’s Hospital, and has volunteered 
‘with Kerry's Kids for three years now, 
providing pediatric care to homeless chil- 
dren at Henry Robinson Multi-Service 
Center in downtown Oakland. He said 
Kerry’s dream has helped fill a very seri- 
ous gap in health care in the East Bay. 

“Her dream was to help out inner-city 
kids in. Oakland,” Dr. Savio explained. 
“She saw a deep need. Before Kerry’s 
Kids there was no free medical care for 
kids in Oakland. It blew me away when I 
came to Oakland from Seattle, where 
there are great homeless clinics. It blew 
me away to be in a big urban center with a 
lot of socioeconomic need that had no 
resources for free medical care for kids in 
the city. Kerry saw that too.” 

A FUNNY, SUNNY, JOYFUL PERSON 

In interviews today, nearly four years 
after her death, her friends, medical col- 
leagues and family talk about Kerry’s 
funny, sunny, joyful personality with as 
much fresh enthusiasm as if they had just 
had lunch with her. They remember her 
‘medical knowledge and brilliance. But it 
was something else — her love — that 
they say makes Kerry unforgettable. 

“She’s just one of those unbelievably 


kind, gentle, very warm people,” Dr.’ 


Savio said. “It always seems like horrible 

things happen to the most wonderful peo- 

ple, and that is what happened to her.” 
Savio still draws inspiration from 


Kerry’s life. “Knowing Kerry inspired 
those around her to do good — not just to 
make money but to do good.” 

Kruger said, “She was extraordinarily 
bright; she just had tremendous knowledge. 
But probably even more important than that 
is her heart. I mean she just loved the kids, 
loved their parents; she had no judgment of 
anyone’s choices. Whatever went on in the 
family, she was just there ee them 
and loving them.” : 

Kruger said that Kerry reminded her 
most of Susan Sarandon’s portrayal of the 
unconditional love shown by Catholic nun 
Helen Prejean in “Dead Man Walking.” 
Kruger explained, “Kerry was more gig- 
gly and humorous, but to have that love is 
an extraordinary quality, a rare quality. 
Her brightness was great, but her other 
qualities were more rare.” 

Smiles, like beauty, may be only skin 
deep in some. Dr. Savio said that Kerry’s 
warmth and joyfulness came from deeper 
places, for she had a lasting acquaintance 
with: pain long before her death. “She just 
wore her smile all-the time,” he said. “But 
she lived in incredible physical pain, mul- 
tiple back injuries. She was smiling all the 
time but living with really bad pain.” 

KERRY’S FAMILY KEEPS IT ALIVE 

Kerry’s extended family and in-laws 


Were instrumental in founding Kerry’s 


Kids, providing the administrative know- 
how, finding the financial support, and 
above all, being the sheer driving force 
needed to jump-start.a mobile health clin- 
ic and keep it rolling all these years. 

Dr. Kruger explained: “They took care 
of all those practical things completely, 
for one. But I also think that the spirit — 
the desire for this to work, their availabili- 
ty — has made this possible. Kerry’s fam- 
ily, who are not medical, had such love 
for her, and just wanted to make this 
work, coming to us, working together; and 
just breaking their necks to make every- 
thing happen. I think they kept it alive.” 

Kathy Dean, Kerry’s mother-in-law, 
now helps coordinate the health van’s vis- 
its to homeless sites. She described the 
meaning of Kerry’s Kids to the family her 
daughter-in-law left behind. “It’s a bless- 


ing. If we didn’t have this piece of Kerry - 


with us it would be so tragic, because her 
vision was to meet the medical needs of 
indigent children. It’s a wonderful legacy 


because she was so pea eee and 
caring and people have just taken up this 


- mantle of her quest and vision.” 


. The family laid the groundwork for 
Kerry’s Kids immediately after her death, 
setting up a memorial fund in her honor 
that made it all possible. The pediatricians 


‘ and medical staff at Kerry’s Kids are all - 


volunteers, but money is needed for sup- 
plies, medications, insurance and other 
expenses. Oakland Head Start donates the 
RV, the vehicle maintenance and gas; and 
Bennie Smith is behind the wheel, driving 
the RV to homeless sites all over Oakland 
and West Berkeley. The women of All 
Saints Lutheran Church collected scores — 
of teddy bears to donate to Kerry,s Kids, 
and those are given out along with chil- 
dren’s books to make the health van’s vis- 
its more special for the homeless kids. 

But Kerry’s Kids operates on a shoe- 
string budget, receiving no governmental 
grants from Alameda County or the feder- 
al government, even though it is providing 
health care for the children in poverty that 
are supposed to be cared for by govern- 
mental medical assistance and funding. 

The beauty of Kerry’s Kids is that it 
was not launched by a big medical foun- 
dation or by seasoned professional 
fundraisers. Rather, it was launched by 
relative babes in the woods, by people 
who had a dream of giving away free 
health care to homeless children, by fami- 
ly members who were faithful to the last 
dream of a tragically murdered daughter 
and wife. All they had when they started 
out was heart and compassion and com- 
mitment, and that is still true today. 

_ DIRECTING IT FROM ABOVE 


But if the program is modest, without 
governmental support or big celebrity 
benefits, it may benefit from something 
still more powerful. Dr. Kruger says flat- 
ly, “I think Kerry’s directing it from 
above, myself, personally speaking.” 

Each year, Children’s Hospital awards 
a resident the Kerry Spooner-Dean 
Memorial Award that honors a doctor’s 
commitment to delivering health care to 
underserved communities. The 2001 
award winner was Dana Weintraub, M_D., 
a chief resident at Children’s and volun- 
teer pediatrician for Kerry’s Kids. 

Kerry’s work lives on today in the chil- 
dren she helped while alive, the Children’s 
Hospital scholarship, and, above all, in 
Kerry’s Kids. Dr. Kruger said, “I think 
Kerry’s Kids is a great dream come true. In 
a lot of ways, I see ripples, like how you © 
throw a pebble in the water and these rip- 
ples go out. It’s just how goodness can 
spread. It just spread beyond to people she 
never met in her lifetime.” 

Friends recall how resilient Kerry had 
been in life, how she kept bouncing back. 
Kerry’s Kids might. be the ultimate act of 
bouncing back from sorrow and tragedy. 

Kruger said, “I think it’s a combination 
of her dream, the person she was, all the 
people nearby that knew her and wanted 
to make some sense of her life not being 
longer than it was. No one knows about 
tomorrow, but it just seems unbelievable. 
I mean, a lot of us saw her that day (she 
was killed) and she was fine, you know? 

“So it helped to just bring some little 
bit of peace — that she was somehow still 
a little bit here, or that she would have at 
least liked that-Kerry’s Kids was happen- 


_ ing since she didn’t have enough time to 


finish it herself.” 

_ Kruger, her friend in life, works to this - 
day in honor of Kerry’s legacy. Asked 
what Kerry’s reaction would be if she 
could see the continuation of her life’s 
work, Dr. Kruger said, “I think she would 
be pleased and just be so grateful. She’d 
say, ‘Oh, thank you guys for doing this! I 
can’t believe you did this!’ ” 
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A House Call to Patients Who Have No Home 


by Terry Messman 


ouse calls may be a thing of 
the past, but Kerry’s Kids and 
Dr. Karen Kruger have come 
to pay a house call today to 
children who don’t even have a home. 

The mobile health van has just driven up 
to see the homeless children at Harrison 
House in Berkeley, a shelter and transition- 
al housing facility run by BOSS (Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency). 

When Karen Kruger, M.D., shows up 
at Harrison House on a Monday evening 
to do medical check-ups on homeless 
children, she has come from an earlier 24- 
hour shift at Children’s Hospital Oakland. 
The parents of the children she will exam- 
ine have had equally trying days. 

Katie Baggot, 19, a residential coun- 
selor at Harrison House, explained why 
Kerry’s Kids is so needed by the homeless 
families. “I think a lot of parents are over- 
whelmed with their lives when they come 
in here, and they don’t necessarily have the 
time, the energy or the concentration to go 
to the hospital, especially when you sit in 
the hospital waiting room for up to eight or 
10 hours, if you even have Medicare.” 

It is such a relief for parents to have 
Kerry’s Kids come in to Harrison House 
so that “all they have to do is show up to 
keep their kids healthy,” she said. 

“T know if I lived here, I would be deal- 
ing with just the fact of being in a shelter,” 
Baggot said, speaking from personal expe- 
rience. She herself ended up homeless on 
the streets at the age of 12. “I would find it 
emotionally devastating. I think I might 
feel inadequate as a parent. I’m not saying 
people should feel that way, but I know as 
a human being I would feel that way. 
Also, you have to try so hard to get your- 
self together. Housing is so impossible to 
findinthe Bay Area... — 

“It’s just an overwhelming process to 
get back on your feet. So sometimes 
you’re unable to think, ‘I wonder what’s 
going on with this rash on my kid’s face?’ 
But it could be a big deal. Or this cold 
could be bronchitis, could be pneumonia. 
So it’s good that we take care of it early 
before it turns into something really detri- 
mental to the kid’s health.” 

Today, Dr. Kruger has brought along 
two of her own four children, Aaron, age 
8, and Elijah, 5, to play with the children 
living at the shelter while she does med- 
ical exams. They’re bursting at the seams 
with eagerness to go play with some kids 
their own age. Kruger said it’s important 
to bring her own children to the shelter. 

“TI want our families to connect,” she 
said. “I know their family, and they want 
to know mine. Our kids play together and 
it’s an important connection. And I want 
them to know there are people in the 
world trying to make things better.” 

If the homeless families receive quality 
health care delivered to their door for free, 
the volunteers of Kerry’s Kids receive a 
great deal back. Kruger said, “It is their 
home, their shelter, and they welcome you 
into their home with complete open arms 
and gratitude. They say, “Thanks for com- 
ing.’ The kid draws you a picture, the mom 
comes over and gives you a hug.” 

Inside the modified RV that serves as a 
mobile health clinic, Kerry’s Kids coordi- 
nators Matthew Uretsky and Ariel Chairez 
are alranging appointments and getting the 
needed medical supplies in order. Matthew 
is a dedicated volunteer for Kerry,’s Kids, 
and sees his work as a sign to the larger 
society that it must provide better health 
care to children living in poverty. 

“TI believe in universal health care,” he 
said. “As wealthy as our society is, we 
should be able to provide health care to 
children regardless of their social status. 
Seeing children that are sick at night 


Kerry’s Kids pediatrician Karen Kruger visits with homeles 


because no one in government wants to 
spend money on medicine makes me want 
to cry; or it would make me cry if it weren’t 
for the doctors volunteering at Kerry’s Kids 
and working at Children’s Hospital.” 


IMMUNIZATIONS— AND TEDDY BEARS 


Uretsky and Chairez proudly show off 
an important part of their “medical equip- 
ment” — dozens of children’s books and 
lots of new teddy bears that will soon be 
given to each homeless child they see. 

Children are often traumatized by the 
experience of homelessness, so when 
Kerry’s Kids shows up, it doesn’t just 
bring out the stethoscopes and. medicine 
and immunizations, it brings along all the 
tools of the healing arsenal — funny 
books, stuffed animals, and lots of hugs, 
playful humor and unmistakable affection. 

Soon, Dr. Kruger will conduct medical 
interviews while Uretsky and Chairez 
measure the kids’ height and weight; but 
first, they spend most of the first hour of 
their visit laughing with the kids, reading 
to them and throwing a football around. 

Kelly Manchester, a young homeless 
mother who has been living in Harrison 
House for 45 days, brought her three- 
year-old, Blayze Trent, to see Dr. Kruger. 
As she watched her child playing with the 
volunteers of Kerry’s Kids, she said, “I’m 
glad they’re here because it’s so conve- 
nient. They’re caring and they play with 
the kids and are nice to them. And they 
remember them each visit! It’s so nice 
when people remember your kids.” 

Travis Hill is a single father living at 
Harrison House while raising his son 
Bobby, 7, and daughter Ellie, 3. As Dr. 
Kruger talked to his children, Hill said that 
he is doing a job-search every day and tak- 
ing part in recovery programs, which makes 
his days long and his time scarce. 

“It’s difficult enough being a homeless 
parent, you know, just trying to provide 
for them and make sure we get here to the 
shelter on time and get to dinner on time,” 
Hill said. “It’s just been really convenient 
not to have to jump on the bus and miss 
meetings to be able to go see a doctor. 

“It’s just been great having someone 
from Kerry’s Kids to come out here and 
say, ‘Oh yeah, that looks like this type of 
rash.’.-And they’ve got ointment and they 
can give it to me right then and there. 
They’ ve been able to give me cough med- 
icine because my daughter has had a deep 
cough for the last three or four weeks. 
And they got me an inhaler, like an asth- 
ma inhaler, that totally solved the problem 
so now she sleeps and doesn’t wake up in 


On-site physician: Diane Halberg, M.D. 


the middle of the night coughing.” 

_ Kerry’s Kids mostly does well-child 
care, checkups, immunizations and other 
needed shots and screening, and provides 
minor acute care for scratches, ear infec- 
tions, and respiratory problems. “There’s 
lots of studies out on how far behind they 
are in immunizations in shelters,” Kruger 
said. “For whatever reasons — you’re bat- 
tered and you leave your home, or there’s 
substance abuse issues or whatever — 
immunizations just don’t usually make it to 
the top of your priority list. You’re more 
focused on food, clothing and shelter.” 

_ She explained that another important 
part of pediatrics is health education given 
to the homeless parents; it can make a big 
difference in preventing health problems 
or identifying medical needs early. 

When they find children with more seri- 
ous medical needs, they refer them to the 
hospital. Kruger said, “We try to get the 
homeless kids into a regular doctor so they 
have what we call a ‘medical home’ where 
there’s a continuity of care. We don’t pre- 
tend we can be their regular doctor because 
we’re not there in between times.” 

THE HENRY ROBINSON CENTER 

Dr. Bob Savio goes with Kerry’s Kids 
to the Henry Robinson Multi-Service 
Center, a large transitional housing facili- 
ty in downtown Oakland that is home to 
hundreds of homeless adults and children. 
When the center is packed, Savio said, “a 
lot of sick kids end up crammed together 
in the middle of winter.” 

Savio, a pediatrician at Children’s 
Hospital, has worked with Kerry’s Kids 
from its beginning. “Kerry’s mission was to 
go to the shelters where they live so they do 
not have to get on four different buses to 
get to a health clinic,” he said. “If they’re 


Saturday, April 6, 10:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m. 
3" Annual Health Fair sponsored by 
Head Start and Tzu Chi Foundation 


| Eastmont Mall 


7200 Bancroft Avenue, Oakland, CA 


Wednesday, April 10, 5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 
(Second Wednesday of each month) 
Downs Memorial United Methodist Church 
6026 Idaho St., Oakland, CA 94608 
On-site physician: Bob Savio, M.D. 


Thursday, April 11, 5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 
(Second Thursday of each month) 


Salvation Army 
2794 Garden St,. Oakland, CA 94601 


s children at Harrison House in Berkeley. 


Kerry’s Kids Visits Homeless Shelters 
Monthly Schedule 
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not back by 6 p.m. they don’t eat at the 
shelter, or don’t get in, We’re trying to 
eliminate one of their many burdens.” 

Seeing at first hand the hardships that 
homeless parents have to overcome has 
given Dr. Savio new respect for the 
strength of the human spirit. 

“I get so much more out of it than they 
do,” he said. “It’s one of the times you real- 
ize how resilient people are. Here I am 
whining about my PG&E bill, when these 
guys are crammed into their rooms, doing 
their best to take care of their kids against 
unbelievable obstacles. They’re doing 
everything they can to use their limited 
resources for their kids. ] find it inspiring.” 

Savio went through his medical resi- 
dency at Children’s Hospital with Dr. 
Kerry Spooner-Dean; in many ways, his 
life has been transformed by the shared 
dream that has become Kerry’s Kids. 

“IT can honestly say that my volunteer 
work with Kerry’s Kids is clearly the 
most satisfying professional work I’ve 
ever done because there’s a huge need, 
and incredible gratitude on the part of the 
patients and families,’ Savio said. “It just 
totally warms your heart.” 


Support Kerry’s Kids 


Kerry's Kids is supported by more 
than 800 donors who contribute from 
$20 to $20,000. Funds support the 
mobile van, medical supplies and 


insurance, and are administered by 
the East Bay Community Foundation. 
The residents, nurses and doctors are 
unpaid volunteers. For more informa- 
tion about Kerry's Kids, call (510) 
444-4326 or see www kerryskids.org. 


Monday, April 15, 5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 
(Third Monday of each month) 

Harrison House 

711 Harrison St., Berkeley, CA 94710 
On-site physician: Karen Kruger, M.D. 


Wednesday, April 17, 5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m 
(Third Wednesday of each month) 
Women’s Refuge 

On-site physician: Gena Lewis, M.D. or 
Edward Chu, M.D. 


Monday April 22, 5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 
(Fourth Monday of each month) 

Henry Robinson Multi-Service Center 
559 16th St., Oakland, CA 94612 
On-site physician: Bob Savio, M.D. 
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Fiction by Kevin McFarren 


ersimmon called at the crack of 
dawn, well, more like 10 a.m. 
Woodman had been hit and killed 
by a train overnight. Numbly, I 
pulled myself together and headed for her 
place in West Berkeley. I knew she would 
be devastated. She had known Woodman 
from her earliest times at Telegraph Avenue 
and People’s Park. Then he went away to 
do serious time. He had tried to run over 
two bank guards in a botched robbery 
attempt in Solano County and got caught. 

She had always been fond of him. 
When he was up for parole from a federal 
facility in Illinois, he contacted her first. 
He had been a member of our camp when 
she and her old man, Gypsy, owned a cor- 
ner of People’s Park. It was a select few, 
and we cared for one another. Gypsy is 
gone, the victim of a chicken bone and a 
seizure on the Ave. 

Persimmon is a stand-up broad and was 
happy to give Woodman’s parole officials 
her address as his contact point in Berkeley. 
There was a problem — her mailing 
address was that of the Berkeley Women’s 
Shelter. Oops! The parole people were not 
amused. We thought it was hilarious. 
Ultimately, everything got straightened out, 
and Woodman came home to Berkeley. 

Now he was dead on the tracks. 

Persimmon was sitting on a milk crate, 
sobbing quietly, when I arrived. Her 
mangy-looking dog, Lono, was whining at 
her side, not understanding why she 
wasn’t scratching his throat, or at least 
tossing a tennis ball for him. I understood. 
Woodman was a crotchety old curmud- 
geon, but he was part of our past. Unlike 
many of us, Persimmon had fond, roman- 
tic memories of life on the street. 
Woodman was part of those memories, 
and like so many others, he was gone. 

He also was, in street vernacular, a 
good person. Maybe he had tried to run 
over those guards. Maybe he was simply 
trying to escape and they got in his way. 
On the street, it didn’t matter. Everyone 
who knew him respected his adherence to 
the old street ethic — you watch each 


other’s backs, no matter what. Well, no 


one had watched his back that night. 

For Persimmon, People’s Park had been 
special. In the years before the crack epi- 
demic, it really was an amazing place. Each 
camp was fairly autonomous. Tensions 
were low. Dogs chased frisbees and tennis 
balls. Hippie kids played guitars, often not 
well. There were plenty of hidden spaces to 
sleep after the Park closed at dusk. 

Then came crack and a dangerous 
gangster element that was previously 
unknown in the Park. In response, the 
University and the City of Berkeley, who 
shared joint responsibility for the Park, 
cracked back. There was the volleyball 
court fiasco, where the University spent 
outrageous amounts of money, not just on 
the court itself, but on round-the-clock 
security to protect it from would-be sabo- 
teurs. Rosebud was gunned down in the 
Chancellor’s home, by an Oakland police 
officer, on the Northside of Berkeley. 
Many questions were left unanswered. 

But in the end, the people won; the 
volleyball court was dismantled. 

More insidious was the University’s 


Homeless people camped along the train tracks in West Berkeley after their Albany camp was demolished. 


Woodman, Whiskers and Trike Mike joined others in setting up some low-profile camps 
along the train tracks in West Berkeley. That is where Woodman lived and eventually 
died. Woodman had been feisty, more than a little crazy, but he was street-wise. He had 
outlived most of his running mates. He was not one to fall asleep on train tracks... 


seizure and destruction of Park campers’ 
property, parked curbside, usually in shop- 
ping carts. Crews arrived with garbage 
trucks and took everything in their way. 
Eyeglasses, prescription medications, legal 
documents, photographs and family heir- 
looms were all destroyed. After a lengthy 
court battle, Ira Oldman, the Park’s legal 
champion, did get, if not justice, restitution 
for some. Sadly, it was too late. The spirit 
of the Park had been broken. 

The old camps broke up; old friends 
scattered. I went into the shelter system, 
and wound up at a transitional housing 
facility, Hamilton House, in West 
Berkeley. Persimmon found a small place, 
through an old friend, nearby. 

Many, like Woodman, Whiskers and 
Trike Mike preferred to stay outdoors. 
They joined a growing community at the 
Albany landfill. Far removed from civi- 
lization, yet easily accessible to San Pablo 
Avenue and the 72 bus line, the landfill 
was a desirable alternative to the shelters. 
Campers could remain outdoors, without 
intruding on residential neighborhoods. 
Some campers erected substantial struc- 
tures; others relied on little more than 
plastic tarps for shelter. 

There were occasional conflicts among 
campers, to be expected from a communi- 
ty of people society had rejected or vice- 
versa. But, by and large, it was a good 
place to be homeless. The County health 
van showed up periodically to provide 
first aid, over-the-counter meds and con- 
doms. A few dedicated volunteers visited 
occasionally to distribute sleeping bags, 
blankets, and that most vital commodity 
for the homeless — fresh socks. 

Then the politicians got involved. 
Apparently, a few good citizens of Albany, 
walking their dogs along the fringes of the 
landfill, were shocked and appalled to find 
a “shantytown” out there. Homeless people 
in Albany? What a disgrace!:Calls poured 
into City Hall. In all fairness, city officials 
and social service providers tried to work 
with the campers to make the inevitable less 
painful. But there was no question — the 
camps had to go. Ultimately, the bulldozers 
came in and leveled what many homeless 
people had called home. 

Once again, camps broke up, friends 
separated. One hardy band stuck together. 
Woodman, Whiskers and Trike Mike 
joined others in setting up some low-pro- 
file camps along the train tracks in West 


Berkeley. That is where Woodman lived 
and eventually died. 

Woodman had been feisty, more than a 
little crazy, but he was street-wise. He had 
outlived most of his running mates. He 
was not one to fall asleep on train tracks 
when his camp was hidden by shrubbery 
only a few yards away. Something 
smelled wrong. 

Whiskers could sleep through anything. 
A Vietnam vet, like Woodman, his demons 
drowned out most outside distractions. Still, 
the train horn, sirens and lights down the 
tracks woke him from his troubled sleep. No 
Woodman,-no Trike Mike, just noise and 
lights. Whiskers ran down the tracks. He 
recognized Woodman’s plaid coat before he 
saw what was left of his face. 

The Woodman had survived two tours 
in ‘Nam, received more medals than he 
wanted to talk about, and had been cut 
apart by a freight train in Berkeley. I have 
been tired, I have been depressed, I have 
been drunk. I have never been a war hero. 
He had been all those and more. He was 
fearless. He did not die accidentally and 
he certainly did not commit suicide. This 
man fought to live. 

I once saw him beat up a car because the 
driver did not stop while we were in the 
crosswalk. Never mind the car outweighed 
us by two tons. He broke both headlights, a 
mirror and a window, with his bare hands. 
He might have done serious harm to the 
driver, but she was a woman, and crazy as 
he was, he was always a gentleman. He 
laughed, shook his head and walked away. 

This was not a man who wanted to die. 

There was more to this story and I need- 
ed to find out what it was. So when 
Whiskers showed up at Persimmon’s 
place with the tragic news, the shock 
overwhelmed everything else. Only after 
we had sat there and cried, did the dis- 
turbing feelings return. How could this 
have happened, and where was Trike 
Mike? 

I had known Mike for well over a 
decade and could never understand a word 
he said. He clearly had had some severe 
physical and psychological problems that 
left his command of the English language 
limited at best. I respected him because he 
was known on the street as trustworthy and 
a survivor. Some people could communi- 
cate with him; I was not one of them. My 


instincts told me the answer to what had - 


happened to Woodman lay with Mike. 


But I didn’t know where he was. 

Street people, by their very nature, 
keep their identities private. I have 
known, trusted and loved people on the 
street and never known their given names. 
Ask any of the street people in Berkeley if 
they knew Woodman or Trike Mike. If 
they knew you weren’t a cop, they would 
say, “Sure.” Ask if they knew David 
Mitchell or Michael Dennison and you 
would get nothing but blank stares. But 
they were the same people! 

Street people have street names. It works 
to a point. Beyond that point, it gets really 
frustrating. How do you report someone 
missing if no one knows his name? 

I knew where Woodman was — ona 
slab in the Alameda County Coroner’s 
Office. But Mike and his tricycle had van- 
ished. Mike is profoundly disabled and his 
trike will not win any awards at Pebble 
Beach. To put it mildly, he is easily rec- 
ognizable. After more than two decades in 
Berkeley, I know every neighborhood and 
most regulars. No one had seen Mike 
since Woodman’s death. : 

I called in my last IOU with Sgt. Doyle 
at the Berkeley Police Department. He 
didn’t know the time of day, let alone 
Mike’s whereabouts. I even walked to the 
end of the fishing pier at the Berkeley 
Marina, and looked into the murky water, 
wondering if Mike was down there. 

He wasn’t. 

I finally caught a break from a most 
unlikely source. Ellie at the Food Project 
knew I had been looking for Mike. A 
homeowner on Parker Street had called 
the Project, not the policé. There was a 
seriously disabled man, with a tricycle, 
hiding behind her garage. Typical of 
Berkeley, she had offered him food, but 
he was too frightened to take anything 
from her. Had to be Mike. 

Ellie had given me the address on 
Parker. My first thought was to go and 
grab Mike. Then I realized, if I found him, 
I couldn’t get a word of sense from him. 
Whiskers had this amazing knack of com- 
municating with Mike, so it was time to 
find Whiskers. 

It was a Friday, and I knew Victor 
Emmanuel Christian Church, at Ninth and 
Cedar, served a hot meal on Friday after- 
noons. That is where I found Whiskers, 
scarfing down a plate of red beans and rice. 
The food there isn’t great, but it is warm 
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Behind the Berkeley M ysteries 
Commentary by Kevin McFarren 


oes life imitate art (or fiction)? 
I began episode three of “A 
Berkeley Mystery” with a gen- 
eral notion of how vulnerable 
the homeless people of Berkeley really 
are. I wrote a draft about a character who 
had gone from People’s Park to the 
Albany landfill to the camps along the 
train tracks in West Berkeley, where he 
was hit and killed by a passing train. Days 
after I had started writing, a homeless per- 
son really was hit and killed by a train in 
West Berkeley. When I first heard, the 
hairs on the back of my neck stood up. 

Some of you may think of it as coinci- 
dence. I don’t believe in coincidence. It 
was inevitable; it was the timing that 
spooked me. I write about what I see, and 
every day J see homeless people at risk 
from every imaginable danger. I allow 
myself some literary license, but not 
much. The events I have not personally 
witnessed have been told to me by reliable 
sources, or have been passed around so 
often, they have acquired the status of 
urban myth. My plots are derived from 
really happens out there. 

The first episode of “A Berkeley 
Mystery” [“The Dark End of the Street,’ 
Street Spirit, February 2002] involved the 
body of a homeless man found dead in a 
dumpster, latched from the outside. The 
authorities concluded he crawled in to 
escape from the cold, then the bar fell by 
itself and the death was accidental. Right. 
We know better. He was murdered, but he 
was homeless, therefore, expendable. That 
story was based on a widely reported, but 
unsubstantiated, event. 

My second episode [“Stakeout at 
People’s Park,” Street Spirit, March 2002] 


had to do with the mysterious disappear-_ 


ances of dogs from the streets and parks 
of Berkeley, where the homeless gather. A 
dear friend of mine once had the most 
beautiful Doberman in the world. I loved 
that dog. He was stolen, practically from 
under our noses. So, again, I had a real, 
but very painful, base to work from. 

Some of the factual events underlying 
my stories are widely known — the con- 
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Life Imitates Art as the Mysteries Unfold in Berkeley 


fiscation of campers’ property from 
People’s Park, the volleyball courts, the 
murder of Rosebud, the bulldozing of the 
Albany landfill — which all contributed 
to the diaspora of the Berkeley homeless. 
As with factual events, I take liberties 


in “creating” my characters. A recurring — 


character, the lawyer Ira Oldman, is based 
on someone very real — a terrific attor- 
ney, a wonderful artist and a great friend 
— who really did represent the dog I call 
Lono in court. The character I call 
Persimmon is based on a woman who was 
a legend on Telegraph Avenue. She really 
was Gypsy’s old lady and does own that 
mangy old dog. 

People from the various social service 
agencies, the Food Project, Homeless 
Action Center, Berkeley Free Clinic, for 
example, would necessarily factor into 
almost any story about the homeless in 


Berkeley. They know who they are. 


Unfortunately, they all take the policy of 
confidentiality very seriously. More’s the 
pity. Oh, the stories they could tell! 

I take the most liberties with the 
unnamed narrator. Like me, he first 
arrived in Berkeley with great potential. 
We both achieved much — a legal educa- 
tion at Boalt Hall, a wife and family, a 
home in the Hills. We both fell on hard 


times. We both gained a more than pass- 
ing acquaintance with life on the streets of 


‘Berkeley. Then, our paths parted. He 


became a private investigator and 
immersed himself in solving some of 
Berkeley’s darkest mysteries, while I 
watch from the sidelines. 

One thing we both have in common is 
a much better understanding of the home- 
less experience than the people who had 
once been our peers. I have met people I 
have loved and trusted, in the purest 
sense, because we had nothing to give but 
our love and our trust. 

Street Spirit gives a rare insight into 
the homeless situation. Homeless people 
are dying every day. Usually, the cause of 
death is no mystery — drugs, alcohol, 
exposure, malnutrition, even a steel gate 
at a Pak ‘N Save in the middle of the 
night. I know some of the men who camp 
along the train tracks, and some of the 
women on the’stroll. I wish I could pull 
each of them out. But I cannot play God. 

I have lost more friends than I could 
ever write about, from both dramatic and 
mundane causes. But every once in 
awhile, some circumstances don’t make 
sense. So I write my stories. I want to 
write interesting mysteries, but also want 
to describe the day-to-day work, and 
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night-to-night fears of being homeless. 

Sadly, now that I have ensconced myself 
in a comfortable apartment with a bit of a 
view, I try to minimize my time on the 
street. How do I explain to a woman I am 
dating for the first time that I spent my for- 
mative years in People’s Park, hanging at 
Gypsy and Cinno’s camp? Especially when 
she is wearing shoes that cost more than my 
monthly rent and I had paid for dinner! She 
just wouldn’t get it. 

I have a dear friend in San Diego I 
have known since law school. He is my 
age, a great guy for a staunch Republican, 
and a very successful litigator at a major 
firm. His ambition is to be a judge, but he 
would have to take a major pay cut. 
Federal District judges make only about 
$150,000 a year. My friend makes four 
times that much. I don’t begrudge him his 
money, charming wife, two beautiful 
daughters, or oceanfront house. In fact, I 
feel sad he has no sense of what the real 
world is about. People do get crammed 
into dumpsters and laid out on train 
tracks. Just not in his neighborhood. 

It is a cold, ugly world where we can 
bomb an entire country into rubble, look- 
ing for one man, while Vietnam vets are 
dying on our streets because no one seems 
to care. 


Dead on the Tracks 


-- from page 10 


and filling. Ironically, Chez Panisse is only 
several blocks away. It may as well have 
been a million miles. I wondered if I was 
the only one who saw the irony. 

Whiskers was not happy to see me. For 
him, death is a sad reality. For me, 
Woodman’s death was an unsolved mys- 
tery, one I needed to resolve. We had to 
find Trike Mike. After a long walk, we 
found the address on Parker Street. Mike 
was behind the garage, shaking like a 
scared rabbit. He calmed down a little 
when he recognized Whiskers. He jab- 
bered and cried at the same time. I under- 
stood none of it. 

When Whiskers finally turned to me, all 
color had drained from his face. “Mike said, 
“They killed him’. Who, I wanted to know, 
and why, but Mike was too agitated and 
Whiskers too frightened to continue. 

There had long been rumors of hoboes 
who hopped freight trains and rode the rails 
being coldly murdered by one or more seri- 
al killers still on the loose. Maybe 
Woodman’s death fit the profile, but those 
incidents had happened in the Midwest — 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois — not Berkeley. 


Yet two street-wise guys were terrified, and ” 


the wisest of all, Woodman, was dead. 
Something still nagged at me. Illinois 

rang a bell. When Woodman did his fed- 

eral time, it was in Illinois. I did wonder 


how he walked on parole after only four 
years — two attempted murders, bank 
robbery and conspiracy to commit federal 
felonies added up to far more than that. I 
could probably do four years on my out- 
standing traffic tickets, but I try not to 
think about it. 

After much cajoling and too many 
espressos at the Med, Ira finally told me 
there was a rumor Woodman had been a 
snitch in the joint. One of his cellmates 


got burned in an attempted escape and 


blamed Woodman. Worst of all, he had 
gang connections. When Woodman got an 
early parole, the rumors escalated, and 
paper was put out on him. Five thousand 
dollars, no questions. 

I knew the snitch part could not be 
true. Woodman had been many things, but 
not a snitch. He would not have turned in 
Lizzie Borden if she had handed him the 
axe. When Lono, the dog, pissed on the 
beautiful flowers Persimmon had just 
planted in her tiny garden plot, the flow- 
ers turned brown and died. Woodman told 
her he had pissed on them, just to save the 
dog from her wrath. She screamed at 
Woodman and tore him up and down. He 
just looked at me and smiled. I knew the 
truth and smiled back. She would never 
physically harm Lono, but the Woodman 
suffered her berating rather than let a silly 
dog get punished for something that came 
naturally. They were new plants; he had 
to mark them somehow. The only way he 
knew how. Woodman took the blame. 


The dog didn’t have a clue. 

He was no snitch, but the short-term 
sentencing for his major felonies confused 
me. Not an angel, he was looking at more 
than a life sentence and he walked away, 
with parole, after four years. Even before 
three strikes, an aggressive prosecutor 
could have nailed him to the wall. It 
would have been three hundred years 
before he ever saw a parole hearing. But 
he walked in four years. 

Four years? I used to sleep with a 
Superior Court judge, and I couldn’t have 
gotten Woodman that deal. 

I wanted to know the truth. I called in 
every favor I had and a few I made up. No 
one wanted to talk. I offered everything: 
Raiders tickets, nights on the town, 
evenings with girls on the stroll, cash, 
Viagra.... Nothing. Somebody had more 
juice than me, because no one was talk- 
ing. Finally, a break came and I caught a 
glimmer of an answer. 

An old acquaintance from my days in the 
Congressman’s office knew somebody who 
knew somebody... who knew a Special 
Agent of the FBI in their Oakland office. (1 
always wondered if they were all Special 
Agents, or if they had Ordinary Agents that 
they kept hidden, but now was not the time 
to ask). The Special Agent would not meet 
with me, but he would sit down with Lon 
Walterman, who had run the Congressman’s 
District office for two decades. Lon had 
more clout than anyone else in my Rolodex. 
Best of all, I trusted him. 


Totally off the record, Lon learned that 
the Woodman had been set up. He had 
told the authorities he would never be a 
snitch. The Feds are not known for taking 
“No” for an answer, so they leaked a story 
Woodman had snitched, and then cut him 
loose. Their plan was that the Woodman 
would either cooperate out of fear (not 
going to happen), or the Feds would nail 
whoever came after him. They screwed 
up. They underestimated his ability to 
evade their surveillance. 

But someone else had found him, and 
he was dead. Trike Mike, mentally dam- 
aged already, was scared out of what wits 
he had left. And I was really angry. 

Now, the Congressman had once 
served as Chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. He and Lon knew 
more scary people than most of us can 


-Iimagine. Yet, no one would tell me the 


truth. I pulled every string I could find, 
got on my knees, begged and cried. I 
needed answers. My instincts told me this 
was a professional hit, a copycat version 
of the hobo murders, but I had no proof. 

I finally got a response, but not the one 
I had hoped for. I was told from the high- 
est levels, for “the greater good,” walk 
away, because Woodman’s death would 
not be investigated any further. You think 
those men in black suits and those black 
helicopters don’t exist? Ask who killed 
Woodman. They will come and visit you. 
And you will be scared. I know; I was. 
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We Reserve the Right to Discriminate Against Anyone 


Santa Monica man challenges those who deny homeless people access to public accommodations 


by Becky Johnson & Robert Norse 


e’s not “homeless by choice.” 

He’s been on the streets long 

enough to have that homeless 

look. But the cardboard sign 
hung around his neck leaves no doubt as to 
his housing status. It says “UNHOUSED” 
in permanent marker letters. 

David Busch of Santa Monica is an 
activist for the civil rights of homeless 
people. Regarding the sign he said, “I 
have a right to have this sign around my 
neck just as a rap artist might have his 
name written in gold hanging from his 
neck by gold chains.” Santa Monica, a 
seaside tourist town on the Southern 
California coast, has a population of a lit- 
tle less than 100,000 and a city council 
with a liberal or progressive reputation. 

We interviewed David Busch recently at 
his “office,” a Denny’s Restaurant on 
Lincoln Street in Santa Monica. He apolo- 
gized for his last name’s similarity to 
President George W. Bush, saying, “I’ve 
changed the pronunciation of my name to 
Booosh.” Busch, who is disgusted with the 
behavior and policies of “our un-elected 
president” admits that his mother informed 
him, much to his chagrin, that he is a distant 
relative of our nation’s chief executive. 

Settling into the vinyl-covered seat, 
Busch began to detail the number of arrests 
he has undergone in recent months as he 
has attempted to enter restaurants, a muse- 
um, or just be on the public sidewalk. 

“Iwas just arrested again about two 
months ago on the boardwalk in Venice 
Beach for having the nerve to walk into a 
sports bar,” Busch said. “I wanted to sim- 
ply sit down and have a cup of coffee. I 
thought it was an innocuous activity, but I 
was atrested for it.” 

It was a rainy day and Busch is home- 
less. He was waiting for a peace march to 
get to the tourist-filled, beachfront walk- 
way, and had arrived two hours early. 
When he walked in, he said, the place was 
full of a “beach bunch of beer-slopping, 
cut-off wearing, brain-dead, sports-fanatic 
jock straps. While they were slurping up 
their beer and watching the game I thought 
Id sit down and have a cup of coffee.” 


As he walked into the door of the > 


German-themed sports bar, a large lady 
checked him out. She was the manager of 
the bar, and without even saying “Hello,” 
she pointed her finger at David “like I was 
a six-year-old.” She continued to wag her 
finger at David and said, “Uh uh.” She 
pointed next to a sign prominently hung 
over the bar “in bold, red disgusting let- 
ters” saying, “We reserve the right to 
refuse service to anyone.” 

She said, “Do you know what that sign 
says?” David said, “Yes, I know what that 
sign says. I know it really well.” Busch 
then asked her a question. “Have you ever 
walked into a bar and seen a confederate 
flag hanging over a bar? The fact is that 
that sign has about as much legal validity 
and legal precedent as a confederate flag. 
Neither one of them have any basis in law 
anymore and are nothing more than a 
symbol of the person’s hate.” 

He then told the bar manager he was 
recording on a tape recorder. He explained 
why he found this necessary. “I have found, 
in order to protect myself from lies, to carry 
a tape-recorder. Ninety percent of the time 
when I walk into a place where I don’t 
know what’s there, I walk in the door with 
my tape recorder running.” 

Busch showed her his tape recorder. “As 
you can see, my tape is running,” he told 
her. “Look, I don’t want any trouble. I’m 
the head of a homeless newspaper in LA. 
I’m a homeless activist. My tape recorder is 
running. I just want a cup of coffee.” 

Next, a friendly bar patron cum-bouncer 


Santa Monica activist, David Busch, being interviewed. 


came over to see what the problem was. 
When David pointed out the tape-recorder 
the man said, “I ought to kick your ass. I 
ought to kill you. I don’t care if you’re tap- 
ing this. I ought to kick your ass.” 
Busch said, “I called the police and 
told them I was receiving death threats 
and they came out and arrested me.” 
Asked about the response of the other 
bar customers while all of this was going 


on, Busch paused, looked suddenly~ 


weary, shook his head and said, “It’s real- 
ly amazing and depressing. People today 
can sit around while a homeless person is 
receiving death threats from a drunk, and 
still concentrate on eating their burger.” 

It took three calls for the police to 
come out. Busch said, “The first time the 
bouncer saw me going to the phone he 
started screaming, ‘I’m going to kill you!’ 
And I said, ‘Look buddy, I’m going to 
make a phone call and I want you to leave 
me alone.’ I picked up the phone and he 
started listening to who I was talking to 
and he realized it was the police.” 

But the police hung up on him, Busch 
said, “although I’m sure they could hear 
the death threats in the background. I’m 
not exaggerating. These were serious 
threats. I feared for my life. I guess they 
don’t consider death threats an emer- 
gency.” He picked up the phone again. “I 
figured if I wanted to avoid violence, the 
best thing I could do was get the police 
out there.... My thinking was clouded. I 
hadn’t had my coffee.” 

As Busch picked up the phone for the 
second time, “the bouncer pulled the phone 
out of my hand and shoved me against the 
wall.” The manager intervened and ordered 
her bouncer to leave the building. 

“Basically she had to go into cover-up 
mode,’ Busch said, “and get her bouncer 
out of the bar before the police showed 
up. I think she realized she was getting 
into deep doo-doo, that her bouncer had 
just assaulted me and I had a tape-record- 
ing.” She needed to get him out of there. 

Phe third time* Busch-called 911 he 
was upsét. He chastised them for hanging 
up on him two times before. Then he said, 
“This is-a 911 call and it’s being recorded. 
Because you know what, I’m going to 
sue.” They finally agreed to send the 
police out there. He stayed in the restau- 
rant until the police arrived, too fearful to 
leave, lest the bouncer who had left the 


Becky Johnson photo 


bar assault him once he got out the door. 
“I went outside and told the police that 
I was the one who called them. I was the 
victim of the assault. I told them that the 
man who had attacked me had just run 
down the street that way,” Busch related. 
“They looked at me, told me I should 
stand where I was, and they were going to 
go into the bar and talk to the manager. 
They totally ignored the fact that I had 
called them: and that-I was the one-who 


“T considered it progress when he 
agreed to cite and release the manager for 
false arrest,” he said, “even though I was 
the one going into handcuffs and I was the 
one being taken into custody. I was cited 
under one of the 26 subsections of the 
code for trespass code 602.1. I was origi- 
nally arrested for stealing timber. I wish 
the sergeant would crack his code book 


‘“*They totally ignored the fact 
that I had called them and 
that I was the one who had 
been assaulted. Just another 
case of the cops enforcing | 
property rights against 
homeless people.” 


before he arrested me. This is about the 
sixth time I have been arrested by an 
LAPD official in this kind of scenario.” 

Busch said he asked to be cited and 
released, to no avail. “But the Sergeant 
said I was an imminent threat to the sports 
bar. I guess coffee is a deadly weapon.” 

Asked if he mentioned the Unruh Civil 
Rights Act, which requires merchants to 
not discriminate in public accommoda- 
tions, Busch replied that he had spoken to 
a female officer about it. “Her response 
was — I am a robot. I do what my 
sergeant tells me to do. I know nothing. I 
just do what I’m told. Sieg Heil.” 

Busch said he has now “retained a civil 
rights lawyer and we have a 90-minute 
tape of the whole incident. Or I will have 
as soon as I get it out of police evidence.” 


Next month, see Part 2 of the interview 
with Santa Monica homeless activist David 
Busch in.the-May-2002.issue-of. Street Spirit. 


had been assaulted. Just another 
case of the cops enforcing property 
rights against homeless people. At 
that point I realized that as far as 
protecting a homeless person’s life, 
the police are useless.” 

Busch explained how his own 
experiences had shaped his out- 
look. “I’m 46 years old. I spent 
half my life believing America is 
about law and order. You go 
through a’big change when you 
become homeless. I mean the guy 
has gotten away. The issue now is 
whether a homeless man has a 
right to order a cup of coffee. And 
I am going to protect that right. I'll 
get some help and track down the 
guy who attacked me later.” 

He continued his story. “So, I 
said to the sergeant, ‘Look, am I 
under arrest by you guys?’ He said 
no. ‘In that case, you are blocking 
my.path, get out of my way. ’m 
going back into that restaurant and 
have my cup of coffee.’ He said, 
“Well if you go in there, you are 
going to get arrested.’ I said, 
‘Sergeant, do what it is you have to 
do. I’m going back in and have my 
cup of coffee.” 

The police followed him in, 
arrested him and jailed him for 48 
hours. He was then arraigned and 
released with a court date. 

“T was trying to determine what 
section of the law they were going 
to charge me with,” he said, “so I 
could try to engage the officer of 
the LAPD in his recollection of the 
ordinance. He finally told me that I 
was being arrested on a citizen’s 
complaint.” In response, Busch 
demanded that the police accept 
his citizen’s complaint against the 
store manager for false arrest. 


After the Lightning 
Comes the Rain 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


I hear the Thunder once again 

War Clouds overhead. 

The Dying will soon begin : 
Because after the Lightning Comes the Rain 


People falling from the sky 

Struck by lightning and they don’t know Why 
The Hatred that We Sow... By and by 

Fills Us All and That is Why... once again 
The Lightning Bolts will strike again. 

and after the Lightning will Come the Rain 


People! You have to Give a Hand 
To Shake a Hand Shake a Hand Shake a Hand 


Rumbling Thunder I hear again, 
So the Lightning Bolts have Struck Again 
I hear the cries of the orphan child 

The Aborted Futures 

We Knew Awhile 

I see the People Looking to the Sky 

While here on Earth they Kill and Die 


Seeking a False Security 
That won’t exist but as a fantasy 
unless Your Me becomes We 
You are your Brother’s Keeper 
Can’t you see? 
You have to Give a Hand 
To Shake a Hand Shake a Hand Shake a Hand 


I see the Writing on the Wall, 
| Children will die for no fault at all, 

So I Write this Ode of Sad refrain 

After the Lightning Will Come the Rain 


People! You have to Give a Hand 

To Shake a Hand Shake a Hand Shake a Hand 
Give a Hand! Shake a Hand Shake a Hand 
Give a Hand Shake a Hand 

Give a Hand For Human Brotherhood 
Before the Lightning Strikes 

Your Neighborhood. 
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AFSC Upholds Constitutional Right to Political Dissent 


Illegal Denver police files are symptomatic of a ‘New McCarthyism’ 


by Janis D. Shields 


oncerned by the recent disclo- 

sure that the Denver Police 

Department kept secret and ille- 

gal files on hundreds of organi- 
zations, the American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) urges a complete and 
thorough review of the activity, calling it 
a “new McCarthyism.” 

The existence of the files came to light 
during a press conference in mid-March, 
held by the American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU), where it was disclosed the 
Denver Police Department classified the 
85-year-old, Nobel Peace prize-winning 
organization. as “criminally extremist.” 


“First there were Salem witch trials.: } 


Next came the red scare of the ‘40s and 
‘50s. Then it was targeting of Martin 
Luther King Jr. and members of the civil 
rights movement. Today it’s hundreds of 
groups and individuals who exercise their 
First Amendment right to speak out and 
express their views and opinions that are 
unfairly targeted and labeled,” said AFSC 
general secretary Mary Ellen McNish. 
“When will we learn from the mistakes of 
the past? 

“Even the mayor of Denver has con- 
demned this illegal spying on law-abiding 
activists,” said Larry Leaman-Miller, pro- 
gram coordinator of the AFSC program in 
Colorado. “Clearly the constitutional right 
of people to peaceably assemble and peti- 


’ tion the government for redress of griev- 


ances is not a criminal offense.” 

Known for practicing the Quaker prin- 
ciple of speaking truth to power, AFSC 
was founded in 1917 to provide conscien- 
tious objectors with an opportunity to aid 
civilian victims during World War 1. The 


Editorial by Mary Ellen McNish 
and Paul Lacey 


ow. does a Quaker organization 
that has been working for 
peace, justice and empower- 
ment of the disenfranchised all 


around the worid for 85 years, respond 
when a police department in a major city 


in the United States labels it a “criminal 
extremist organization?” At first, it is 
tempting to celebrate the good company 
in which we find ourselves (Amnesty 
International, for example). But the matter 
is too serious to treat humorously. 

The American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) was founded in 1917 to 
provide opportunities for Quaker and other 
youth to make a witness against World War 
I by engaging in relief and reconstruction 
work with victims on both sides. Rufus 
Jones, one of the’ great American spiritual 
leaders of the 20th century and longtime 
chair of the AFSC Board, called this “a ser- 


_ Vice of love in wartime.” 


In 1660, when the reign of King 
Charles II was threatened with violent 
overthrow, his government accused the 
Quakers, formally known as the Religions 
Society of Friends, of disloyalty. In 


response, Quakers published a declaration 


to the whole world that remains the foun- 
dation of our peace testimony: “We utter- 
ly deny all outward wars and strife and 
fighting with outward weapons to any end 
and under any pretense whatsoever.” 
According to the American Civil 
Liberties Union’s Colorado legal director, 
the Denver Police Department is main- 
taining illegal files on peaceful protest 
groups, including AFSC. The ACLU 
reported that the files were marked perma- 
nent, although the police spokesperson 


AFSC peace activists march for nuclear disarmament and abolition. 


Terry Foss photo 


“Even the mayor of Denver has condemned this illegal spy- 
ing on law-abiding activists. Clearly the constitutional right 
of people to peaceably assemble and petition the government 
for redress of grievances is not a criminal offense.” 


organization is grounded in Quaker 


beliefs respecting the dignity and worth of 
every person. In 1947, the AFSC and the 


British Friends Service Council received. 


the Nobel Peace Prize on behalf of the 


Religious Society of Friends, for humani- 


tarian service, work for reconciliation dur- 
ing two World Wars, and the spirit in 
which these were carried out. 

While public awareness of illegal intel- 


said the information gathering was a 
response to September 11. 

The AFSC is proud that we have led or 
joined in leadership of many of the impor- 
tant nonviolent social movements of the 
20th century. From our humanitarian begin- 


“nings in 1917, we have grown in scope as 


we work to transform conditions and rela- 
tionships which threaten what is precious in 
human beings. We have assisted coal min- 
ers in Appalachia in the 1920s, given moral 
and social support to Japanese-Americans 
forced into internment camps during World 


ligence has no doubt increased since 


Watergate and subsequent revelations, 
such activities have become widespread. 


_ Recent legislation, passed under the guise 


of the new “war on terrorism,” severely 
challenges basic democratic founding 
principles — such as freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly and prohibitions 
against illegal search and seizure. 

Under the freedom of information act, 


Police Must Not Demonize Dissent as Criminal 


called criminals and extremists at the time. 
Today, many Americans honor their dissent 
and are proud to claim them as ancestors. 

In the Cold War, the AFSC tried to point 
the way out of conflict in a pamphlet enti- 
tled “Speak Truth to Power.” In much of 
our work, AFSC continues to “speak truth 
to power’ according to our Quaker values, 
and to challenge governments. and institu- 
tions of power to assist the powerless, 
oppressed and marginalized. Doing so non- 


violently is not illegal nor criminal. Nor 


should dissent be demonized. 


AFSC continues to “speak truth to power,” and to chal- 


lenge governments and institutions to assist the powerless, 
oppressed and marginalized. Doing so nonviolently is not 


‘illegal nor criminal. Nor should dissent be demonized. 


War II, worked with Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. in the modern civil rights and anti- 
Vietnam war movements. Those were not 


popular actions in their time and were often - 


dismissed as “extremist.” . 
Certainly there have been occasions 
when Quakers, and others, have chal- 
lenged unjust laws in the only way that 
the American judicial system allows them 
to reach a court-test, by breaking the law 
and being taken to court. It has been 
called “Civil Disobedience” ever since 
Henry David Thoreau wrote an essay 
about why he would not pay taxes to sup- 
port an unjust war against Mexico or a 
government that condoned slavery. 
Thoreau spent a night in jail. Many 
Americans defied the Fugitive Slave Act to 
help African-American slaves escape their 
bondage. Many broke segregation laws, and 
refused to serve in the military in the 
American war in Vietnam. They were 


_ We do not want to suggest anything pos- 
itive about true criminal extremism. When 
actions take violent forms, or when they 
involve suppressing the legal rights of oth- 
ers, spying on one’s neighbors, scapegoat- 
ing those who dissent from the majority 
view, that is dangerously extremist. 

The fact that AFSC’s current work 
with immigrants might be construed or 
represented as illegal is a frightening 
reminder of days past in this country, 


when those who did not support a popu- 


larly held position (for example, in favor 
of the internment of Japanese. Americans 
in the 1940s and of the denial of voting 
rights to African-Americans a generation 
ago) were labeled and attacked as crimi- 
nals and extremists. AFSC stands. proudly 
with such apostles of peace and justice as 
Mahatma Gandhi, Martin Luther King; Jr. 
And Jesus Christ. 

Sethe present mood in the U;S..is unset- 


AFSC secured hundreds of federal files 
detailing government surveillance projects 
and intelligence documents targeting US. 
peace groups in the early ‘70s. Public 
exposure of the Pentagon papers, FBI files 
and other documents gave a glimpse of 
the vast extent of surveillance, record 
keeping and disruptive (and sometimes 
lethal) activity carried on by government 
intelligence agencies, from the CIA and 


FBI down to local police, against large | 


numbers of American citizens. 
“Unfortunately the current administra- 
tion seems to be stuck in the past,” McNish 
said. “We know from experience that tram- 
pling the Bill of Rights is not the answer. 
We need to honor and uphold our constitu- 
tion by not eroding the very principles 
upon which our country was founded.” 
Historically, the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) have been the subject 
of suspicion and at times_repression and 
violence because of their refusal to con- 
done or participate in war or preparations 
for war, and often for having come to the 


aid of those suffering from hostilities, per- - 


secution or injustice. Friends have worked 
to assist runaway slaves and in the mod- 
ern civil rights movement, and have stood 


up for worker’s rights and a host of social — 


and economic justice issues. 
Since the September 11 tragedies, 


_ AFSC’s No More Victims campaign has 


supported justice, healing, and peaceful 
alternatives to conflict — not war and retal- 
iation. Events have included vigils and 
demonstrations, government petitions that 
included past Nobel Peace Prize Laureates 
and discussion forums that included family 
members of those who perished in the 
World Trade Center attacks. 


tling and reminiscent of the dark times in 
our history when raising a question was 
unpatriotic, and immigrants were made 
scapegoats for misguided government 
policy. AFSC is among the group of U.S. 
citizens questioning the Bush administra- 
tion’s war on terrorism. We grieve for the 
victims and families of those killed in the 
three plane crashes on September 11. But 
we call for justice, not war; peace, not 
vengeance and retaliation. Letting anger 
and fear guide our action will not erase 
terrorism from the world. Causing more 


pain and devastation will not bring back 


the loved ones we cherish. War only esca- 
lates the cycle of violence, creating fresh 
wounds and breeding more anger and 
resentment. It is not a lasting solution. 

A call for peace does not mean “do 
nothing” in response to terror-threats to 
our country. AFSC supports following the 
rule of law to find those who planned the 
terrible acts of September 11 and bringing 
them to justice under international law. 

We must work for true justice for all 
people. We must uphold the civil rights of 
all Americans, of immigrants to this coun- 


try, and indeed of people all over the 


world. We must work hard to seek social 
and economic justice all over the world, 
to change government policies which fos- 
ter gross inequalities and suffering. 
Let us not justify government-support- 
ed illegal and secret acts — extremism — 
as a means to deal with dissent. 


‘Mary Ellen McNish is general secretary 
and Paul Lacey js clerk of Board of the Nobel 
Prize-winning American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC). The AFSC is a Quaker 
organization that includes people of various 
faiths who are committed to social justice, 
peace and humanitarian service. 
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Wisconsin’s dismal record on welfare reform raises 
doubts about the human costs of Bush’s welfare plans 


by Bill Berkowitz 


ommy Thompson, President Bush’s Secretary 

of Health and Human Services, has been a 

longtime champion of welfare reform. Even 

before the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act was passed in 1996, 
Thompson, as governor of Wisconsin, initiated 
Wisconsin Works (W-2), hailed by conservatives as the 
welfare wave of the future. Both Republicans and 
Democrats recognized Thompson as an innovator and 
visionary on welfare-related issues. Wisconsin’s welfare 
reform program was seen as a national model. 

A national model, but for what? 

In Wisconsin’s “model” program, welfare was time-lim- 
ited, required work, and the door was opened wide for pri- 
vate companies to compete as providers of state and local 
services. During the past five years, W-2 achieved its pri- 
mary goal — the massive reduction of the welfare rolls. 

But what really happened to those families dumped 
from the rolls? 

“Passing the Buck: W-2 and'Emergency Services in 
Milwaukee County,” a report produced by the Emergency 
Services Utilization Research Project and Policy Education 
Initiative, breaks the silence on this question. At least as it 
relates to Wisconsin, America’s welfare reform may be a 
house of cards. The study examines what has happened to 
the people who left, or were dropped from the welfare rolls. 

The report’s authors, Pamela S. Fendt, Kathleen 
Mulligan-Hansel, Ph.D., and Marcus A. White, found that 
while W-2 dramatically reduced the welfare rolls, it also 
“reduced the number of families that could receive aid, 
imposed time limits on families that were able to enroll 
and pushed thousands of women with children into low- 
wage, no-benefits jobs.” 

Many of these families still live in grinding poverty; 
an audit by the state found that more than half of those 
who left W-2 have jobs with wages at or below the 
poverty line. Those no longer eligible to receive welfare 
are experiencing a number of indignities including: 

~ Access to Food: Families are finding it much more 
difficult to feed their families. “In the 1990s, access to 
Food Stamps became much more limited.” According to 
the report, “community organizations are serving more 
families overall, more families with children, and more 
people that are working.” 

¢ Access to Housing: Low-income families are finding 
it much more difficult to find safe and affordable housing. 
The report found that “homeless shelters and homeless ser- 
vices have been overwhelmed by the increase in need for 
assistance to help families recover from a period of home- 
lessness or to prevent homelessness.” 

¢* Access to Health Care: Low-income families have 
little access to primary and preventative health care. The 
report finds that: “Enrollment in Medicaid was denied to 
many eligible families... Emergency room use in 
Milwaukee increased and the amount of charitable med- 
ical care provided by hospitals doubled.” 


Where to Kat When 
You’re on the Street 


Vegetarian-style dining in People’s 
Park with Food Not Bombs | 


Street Dining Review by Maureen Hartmann 


n a warm sunny Wednesday afternoon around 3 
p.m. on February 27, the Food Not Bombs van 


arrived in People’s Park in Berkeley, as it does 
Monday through Friday. Volunteers unloaded huge plas- 
tic receptacles containing the food to be served. About 50 
guests lined up to pass along the serving table made of 
two halves of a log. One flat side of the log lies face down 
on the ground to form a base, and the other rests on top 
with the flat side up, forming a surface for the food. 
Guests picked up their food cafeteria-style ‘with 
brightly colored, party paper plates, and convenient 
damp towelettes in plastic wrappers. The exclusively 
| vegetarian menu included for each person a hot serving 


~_ | of brown rice; a gold mound of mashed split peas; a dark 


| green vegetable stew of bok choy, mushrooms, broccoli 


and potatoes; and a cold salad with cabbage, raw carrots, 


In the aftermath of Thompson’s Wisconsin “reforms,” 

community resources have been stretched to the bone. 
FIVE YEARS AND COUNTING 

Over the next several months you'll see more stories 
like a recent one in the Des Moines Register, which 
reported that 375 families have been dropped from 
Iowa’s welfare rolls. And, according to the report, more 
families will be dumped in the coming months. Some of 


‘these families might qualify for a six-month hardship 


extension, while others won’t. 
After five years of welfare reform, as the Wisconsin 


study shows and the piece in the Register confirms, thou- | 


sands of people who have been pushed off welfare have 
virtually disappeared. If they’ve been lucky, they moved 
in with a friend or relative; perhaps they wound up sleep- 
ing in that old car you see parked down by the freeway. 


Maybe they’re sleeping on a church bench or lining up 


for an all-too-limited spot in a shelter. 

And the families who’ve been dropped from the wel- 
fare rolls in lowa? According to Deb Bingaman, the 
administrator for welfare for lowa’s Department of 
Human Services, the state doesn’t track families after 
they leave the rolls. What in the world is going on in the 
heartland of “compassionate conservatism?” 


The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 


Reconciliation Act, signed in 1996 by President Clinton, 


is leaving a swath of needy families in its wake as the 


debate over its October 2002 reauthorization gets under- 
way. Trumpeted as the major vehicle for lifting people 
out of poverty, off the welfare rolls and into self-suffi- 
ciency, welfare reform has failed thousands of families in 
states all across the country. 

But unlike the Enron scandal and the permanent war 
on terrorism, welfare issues don’t get a lot of play in the 
media. (I’m not counting the current flurry of articles on 


President Bush’s recent welfare proposals, including the. 


cockamamie $300 million earmarked for the marriage 
promotion initiative advanced by Wade Horn, Bush’s 
Assistant Secretary for Children and Families, and the 
Heritage Foundation’s Robert Rector.) 

With the president’s recent official pronouncement, the 


reauthorization debate is beginning to take shape. However, 


if the president’s war on terrorism holds the attention of the 
nation and the media, the reauthorization debate will be rel- 
egated to Congressional hearing rooms and a small group 
of welfare policy-wonks and advocates. 

After five years of “welfare reform,” most people are 
aware of only one thing: the dramatic reduction in welfare 
rolls across the country. In August, when the Department of 
Health and Human Services reported to Congress on the 
progress of welfare reform, the agency trumpeted its suc- 
cess in cutting the rolls. There was little concern about what 
had happened to the people dropped from the rolls. 

The Des Moines Register article closed with some 
sobering statistics. A study published late last year by the 
Washington, D.C.-based National Campaign for Jobs and 
Income Support found that a growing number of states 


FNB serves vegetarian food because the use 
of land, water, and grain for animals is 
stealing from the resources of the earth. 


and lettuce. A delicious dressing made from black 
radishes pureed in lemon juice topped the salad. 
Wrapped bread in fresh whole loaves was served on 
the wooden stage structure behind the serving table, with 
a chocolate bakery cake for dessert. Guests ate in 


_groups, picnic-style on the grass. 


_. One of the guests, Melissa, said she comes three times a 
week, when she does not get lunch elsewhere. The young 
lady said she likes all the food. In answer to my question 
about the SPUN of the food and hospitality, she said, “It 
was great for me.” She described her favorite dishes served 
by Food Not Bombs. “My favorite food is salad and soup. 
I like salad with tomatoes and lettuce, onions, and garlic. 
They cook with garlic a lot. I love it.” 
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Art by Christa 
Occhiogrosso 


Families are finding it much more difficult to feed 
their children in the wake of welfare reform. 


reported “increases” in the welfare rolls. Welfare rolls 
peaked nationally in 1994 at almost 14.3 million, but by 
September 2000, “the strong economy and national wel- 
fare reform had driven down the number to 5.8 million 
people.” The National Campaign found that by 
December 2001, 33 states and the District of Columbia 
reported caseload increases since March of last year. _ 
With the recession, the number of people needing wel- . 
fare could rise dramatically in the coming months. How 
does President Bush intend to deal with this growing 


_ problem? It’s not enough to call for thousands of volun- 


teers and churches to pick up the slack. 

The president’s $300 million for “encouraging healthy 
marriages and two-parent married families” will do noth- 
ing for hungry and homeless families. In addition, his 
proposal to increase the work requirements for welfare 
recipients will likely become another handout to a small 
group of private corporations that are already benefiting 
excessively from welfare-to-work contracts. 

Bill Berkowitz, an Oakland-based writer covering right- 
wing movements, is a columnist at WorkingAssets’ working- 
forchange.com. 


The second time I ate at a FNB meal as a guest on 
March 5, the weather was rather gray. People still braved 
the elements to sit around in circles with their food before 
them on the lawn. The plate served consisted of salad with 
Italian dressing, fried potatoes, and a vegetable stew, with 
asparagus cauliflower, broccoli carrots, and red peppers. A 
delicious beverage was served which tasted like guava or 
passion fruit juice. The dessert was sliced watermelon. 

A guest who wanted to be known as “Jeff” said he ate 
there “practically everyday.” “This is my main meal of the 
day,” he said. “Sometimes I get breakfast. But sometimes 
I won’t. Usually this is my only meal of the day.” I asked, 
“How was lunch for you today in terms of the actual food 
and hospitality?” He said, “The food is excellent. The 
food is real healthy. It makes me want to continue to eat 
healthy food. The servers (are) very efficient. Today I BS 
the vegetable stew and the potatoes.” 

According to FNB literature, the food is vegetarian 


‘because the use of land, water, and grain for animals is 


stealing from the resources of the earth. Also, it is vege- 
tarian because of cruelty to animals in factory farms. 

A ENB volunteer, “Tony,” explained the group’s 
name: “We use ‘Food Not Bombs’ as a name. because 
we do not believe in military expenditures. I do believe 
that (the) military spending is just exorbitant.” FNB pro- 
vides healthy, nourishing food and raises the social-jus- 
tice consciousness of guests as well as of the public. 
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by Jim Hightower 


he plutocratic autocracy that is the 
Bush White House has been impe- 

riously dismissive of America’s 
Constitutional systems of checks and bal- 
ances, attempting to govern by executive 
fiat. Now, we’re beginning to see why 
| Bush & Company are so fearful of any 
congressional, media, or public probing 
into their autocratic governance: These 
guys are Bozos! 

Take Dick Cheney’s slapstick effort to 
hide the names of the oil and utility exec- 
utives who wrote the administration’s 
energy bill — his whole shtick is a take- 
off on Abbott & Costello’s “Who’s on 
First” routine, Then there’s Bush’s hilari- 
ous underground government, reminis- 
cent of the circus stunt in which a tiny 
car drives out to the center ring, stops, 
and amazingly, a couple of dozen clowns 
come tumbling out — only George 
reverses the stunt by having about 150 
top government officials disappear down 
into a hidden bunker where he has set up 
his very own secret government. 

But the funniest clown routine by the 
Bushites has been their tapdance to keep 
their new Homeland Security Czar, Tom 
Ridge, from reporting to Congress. While 
Bush has touted Ridge as a sort of super- 
cabinet officer overseeing a $37-billion 
domestic police effort, he refuses to let 
Ridge testify publicly, asserting that Ridge 
| is a mere “advisor” whose work is exempt 
from congressional oversight. Maybe he’s 
hiding Ridge because we don’t seem to be 
getting much for our 37 billion bucks. 


Bush’s Clown Routines 
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Art by Darian Stone 
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So far, Ridge’s only contribution to 
our security has been his recent 
announcement that henceforth America 
will be protected by (drumroll, please): A 
color-coded terrorist warning system. 
Like kindergartners with a box of 
crayons, Ridge and crew will now color 
their warnings of terrorist threats, rang- 
ing from cool green to hot red. 

Czar Ridge says we’re now at yellow 
— though there’s no suggestion of 
whether this means we should go to the 
beach or run for the hills. George W 
should cut the clowning and remember 
that ours is a Constitutional republic, not 
his personal fiefdom. 


Jim Hightower is a speaker and author. To 
book Jim, visit www.jimhightower.com. To 
subscribe to the monthly Hightower Lowdown, 


send $15, your name and address to: Lowdown, 


PO Box 20596, New York, NY 10011. 


| Bennett crusades to root 


out all Americans who dare 


| dissent from even a single 


syllable of Bush’s military, 
economic, and homeland 
surveillance policies. 


by Jim Hightower 


h, dandy. Our nation’s supercil- 
ious scold and pious patriot, 
William J. Bennett, has climbed 


out of his dark dungeon and is seeking 
the public spotlight once again. Bennett’s 
chief claim to fame is that he’s a tongue- 
clucker of the first order, always ready to 
tell us Americans how bad we are, lectur- 
ing us on our failure to live up to the 
supreme level of morality and national- 
ism that he claims as his God-given turf. 

He’s a toothache of a man, and now 
he’s climbing onto George W. Bush’s 
war wagon as a platform for espousing 
his personal brand of jingoism. William 
the Pure now heads up a right-wing, cor- 
porate-funded front group he calls AVOT 
— “Americans for Victory Over 
Terrorism.” Bennett seems to believe that 
there are millions of Americans who 
don’t want victory over terrorism. 

Where these scurrilous, pro-terrorist 
hordes are hiding he doesn’t say; but, in 
his mind, they pose such a threat that he 
has wrapped himself in the flag and 
appointed himself to head a More- 
Patriotic-Than-Thou crusade to root out 
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any and all Americans who dare dissent 
from even a single syllable of Bush’s 
military, budgetary, economic, and 
homeland surveillance policies. 

In full-page newspaper ads, Bennett 
proclaims that we must “maintain our | 
focus and support for this war’ no matter 
where it goes, how long it lasts, or what 
it costs. He deems it unpatriotic to ques- | 
tion the president, the Pentagon, and 
other federal authorities, and protest is 
verboten. Ironically, he then says that 
AVOT will target Americans who have 
“a hatred for the American ideals of free- 
dom and equality,” warning darkly that 
he and his crusaders will take to task 
those “who do not understand — or who 
are unwilling to defend — our fundamen- 
tal principles.” 

This is Jim Hightower saying: I’m 
sure I'll get on AVOT’s secret list of un- 
American agitators for saying this, but I 
think We the People have a firmer grasp 
on America’s democratic principles and a | 
deeper sense of patriotism than Bill | 
Bennett can ever imagine. Thanks for 
your little lecture, Bill — now go away. 


The ‘Liberal Media’ —A Phantom That Will Not Die 


‘ by: Norman. Solomon: B83 infolinys 


. "Sp ve eee heard a lot of 
spooky tales about “the liberal 

~ media.” Ever since Vice President 
Spiro Agnew denounced news outlets that 
were offending the Nixon administration 
in the autumn of. 1969, the specter has 
been much more often cited than sighted. 
_“The liberal media” is largely an 
apparition — but the epithet serves as an 
effective weapon, brandished against jour- 
nalists who might confront social 


_ inequities and imbalances of power. 


During the last few months, former 
CBS correspondent Bernard Goldberg’s 
new book Bias has stoked the “liberal 
media” canard. His anecdote-filled book 
continues to benefit from enormous media 
exposure. In interviews on major net- 
works, Goldberg has emphasized his 
book’s charge that American media out- 
lets are typically in step with the biased 
practices he noticed at CBS News — 
where “we pointedly identified conserva- 
tives as conservatives, for example, but 
for some crazy reason didn’t bother to 
identify liberals as liberals.” 

But do facts support Goldberg’s 
undocumented generalization? To find 
out, linguist Geoffrey Nunberg searched a 
database of 30 large daily newspapers in 
the United States. He disclosed the results 
in an analysis that aired March 19 on the 
national radio program “Fresh Air.” 

Nunberg discovered “a big disparity in 
the way the press labels liberals and con- 
servatives — but not in the direction that 
Goldberg claims.” Actually, the data 
showed, “the average liberal legislator has 
a 30 percent greater likelihood of being 
identified with a partisan label than the 
average conservative does.” 

When Nunberg narrowed his search to 
the New York Times, the Washington Post 
and the Los Angeles Times — three dailies 
“routinely accused of having a liberal 


bias” — he learned that “in those papers, 
too, liberals get partisan labels 30 percent 
more often than conservatives do, the 
same proportion as in the press at large.” 

What about Goldberg’s claim that 
media coverage is slanted by unfairly 
pigeonholing stars of the entertainment 
industry? His book declares flatly: “If we 
do a Hollywood story, it’s not unusual to 
identify certain actors, like Tom Selleck 
or Bruce Willis, as conservatives. But 
Barbra Streisand or Rob Reiner, no matter 
how active they are in liberal Democratic 
politics, are just Barbra Streisand and Rob 
Reiner.” 

Again, Nunberg found, the facts prove 
Goldberg wrong: “The press gives parti- 
san labels to Streisand and Reiner almost 
five times as frequently as it does to 
Selleck and Willis. For that matter, 
Warren Beatty gets a partisan label twice 
as often as Arnold Schwarzenegger, and 
Norman Lear gets one more frequently 
than Charlton Heston does.” 

The results are especially striking 
because the word “liberal” has been wide- 


"The tiyth ofthe 
‘liberal media’’ 
“serves aS an 


effective weapon, 


used against 
journalists who 
confront social 
inequities and 
imbalances of 
power. 


ly stigmatized, observes Nunberg, a 
senior researcher at Stanford’s Center for 
the Study of Language and Information. 
“Tt turns out that newspapers label liberals 
much more readily than they do conserva- 
tives.” 

So, while Goldberg hotly contends, 
without statistical backup, that conserva- 
tives get a raw deal because they’re sin- 
gled out for ideological labeling more 
than liberals are, Nunberg relies on empir- 
ical evidence to reach a very different 
conclusion: “If there is a bias here, in fact, 
the data suggests that it goes the other 
way — that the media consider liberals to 
be farther enol the mainstream than con- 
servatives are.’ 


It’s unlikely that factual ‘debunking. 
will do much to, ‘slow the momentum of 


those who are intent on riding the “liberal 
media” poltergeist. It has already carried 
them a long way. Not surprisingly, 
President Bush recently displayed 
Goldberg’s book for photographers at the 
White House. For a long time, GOP 
strategists have been “working the refs” 


men Eeiteat crying foul. about, supposed amedia bias 


while. benefiting greatly from the efforts 
of an unparalleled national media tag- 
team that includes the likes of Rush 
Limbaugh, a slew of corporate-funded 
think tanks and plenty of rightward pun- 
dits in print and on television. __ 

I{,doesn’t hurt that — during the last 
70 years — the Republican presidential 
candidate has received most of the daily 
newspaper endorsements in 16 out of 18 
elections. How’s that for “liberal media’? 

But, like a ghost. that long ago assumed 
corporeal form in the minds of millions, 
“the liberal media” cannot die. That’s 
mostly because its image keeps being 
pumped up by huge media outlets. 

In its first edition of this year, the Wall 
Street Journal published a lengthy lead 
editorial lauding Goldberg’s new book — 
even showcasing a photo of the cover at 
the center of the editorial, which declared 
that “a liberal tilt in the media” is among 
the “facts of life so long obvious they 
would seem beyond dispute.” 

Overall, Goldberg’s book is a muddled 
hodgepodge. While bashing journalists as 
excessively sympathetic to the homeless, 
laid-off workers and poor people, he 
attacks the media establishment as elitist. 
With variations of faux populism, he 
expresses indignation that low-income 
people are rarely heard or seen in mass 
media — yet he lambastes advocates for 
striving to widen the range of media cov- 
erage to include the voices of such people. 

On bedrock issues of economic power, 
what passes for liberal-conservative 


“debate in news media is usually a series of 


disputes over how to fine-tune the status 


~ quo. In the process, the myth of “the liber- 


al media” serves as a smokescreen for 
realities of corporate media. 


Norman Solomon’s latest book is The 
Habits of Highly Deceptive Media. His syndi- 
cated column focuses on media and politics. 
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No Home in San Francisco | The Patron Saint of Peace, 


for the Saint of the Poor 


a; 
% 


by Mary Rudge 


or over five years, interested citi- 
zens have worked to establish a 
focal point in San Francisco _in 


recognition of the City’s patron 


saint, Saint Francis of Assisi. Who St. 
Francis was and what he stood for should 
give a lasting identity to the city named 
for him. Confident that San Francisco and 
st. Francis should be a symbol for the 
millennium of the human concern for the 
world’s ecology, peace, joy, and compas- 
sion for the poor, a group of people came 
together to make this idea a reality. 

Taking inspiration from the Statue of 
Liberty given to America by France, the 
group had a vision of a nine-foot-tall 
bronze statue of St. Francis, a statue unique 
to San Francisco that would express the 
best of humanity’s ideals and hopes, a 
longing for peace, reverence for life, and 
harmony with nature. 

Francis of Assisi is recognized all over 
the world as exemplifying the apprecia- 


by Mary Rudge 


Brother Sun, Brother Wind, 
Sister Moon, Sister Waier, 


and Flowers, I have messages for you 
about God, the God of all Creation. 
I have a message for the Wolf, 
and to Wolves I say 
Wolves, in dealing with humans, 


is a man’s gain to be the wolf’s pain? 


The St. Francis Statue sculpted by Harriet Moore. 


Little Flowers of St. Francis 


Brothers and Sisters who are Fish and Birds 


you need a negotiator who speaks their language. 
I offer you my services so they can be asked 


On your behalf, Wolf, I would tell man “When... 
you take his habitat of field, and wood, . 
and so you take his food, to make your village, 


Melody Montminy photo 


tion of the beauty of nature, a lifestyle 
overflowing with song and love of all cre- 
ation, and the interconnection he saw 
between the visible and invisible, inner 
‘and outer world. =: =e» 93! i 

In the same spirit as making visible the 
light of Liberty through a statue to stand 
in America and in France, Artists 
Embassy International sponsored a statue 
of St. Francis for San Francisco and a 
duplicate to be given to San Francisco’s 
Sister City, Assisi, Italy. More than 800 
years ago, in 1182, Assisi was the birth- 
place of the troubadour-poet who has 
been, for the world, one of its most pro- 
found models for care and justice for the 
sick, poor, and oppressed as an essential 
part of the human spiritual journey. 

A small version of the statue was dis- 
played at numerous city locations. The 
nine-foot statue was cast in September, 
2001, paid for by Artists Embassy 
International (AEI). AEI, incorporated as 


See No Home for St. Francis page 18 


into the face of God? 
Not you, Birds, 


for you are singing and your songs are praising God. 
And your songs are pleasing God. 
Francis would preach to the birds, 
on God’s gift of a realm of pure air. 
He walked where birds were nesting and resting, 
they spread their wings for his caress. 
, [hey opened their beaks and gazed at him 
"until he blessed their flight, their song, their nest. 
09 ASU PREY did not fly away until they had been blessed 


Ess I 


STREET SPIRIT 


Birds of the air, the sky is sweet, 
the air encompasses every creature walking or flying, 
embraces, encases, all, together, as a second skin. 
Who then would blast wounds 

in the ethereal Body of our Creator, 

cast weapons, poisons, upward, 


by Mary Rudge 


aint Francis showed by his own 
attitude and acts how to spread 
joy and build community in the 
world, expressing the beauty and 
symbiosis of giving and receiving. He 
kissed the lepers of society, and showed 
compassion to the horribly ill, those 
whose illness society most feared. He left 
materialism behind, stripped off external 
signs of wealth and pride, and gave up 
economic security, greed and avarice. 

Francis, the peacemaker, renounced the 
gaining of power through war; though 
once a soldier himself, he came to realize 
war was a concept he could no longer sub- 
scribe to and that there was spiritual 
unrest due to continuous warring factions. 
“He had his heart set on the word brother 
— everything found its way into the 
brotherhood,” wrote Julien Green. 

This article about St. Francis and his 
impact on social thinking is synthesized 
from God’s Fool, The Life and Times of 
Francis of Assisi by Julien Green. 

St. Francis sought to own nothing and 
still live happily on this earth. The follow- 
ers of the way of St. Francis were at first a 
shock to their community, and seen as the 
“ragged fellows who were upsetting con- 
vention.” They were mocked for their 
vows of poverty, and for giving up their 
own wealth and begging for alms. They 
were deemed failures, worthy only of 
indescribable leftovers and waste from the 
kitchens of those who still had plenty. 

It was not that Francis and the broth- 
ers did not work. If they could, it was a 
pleasure to be helpful and do good to 
others, to be useful and show kindness; 
and, in return, to be given some food if 
possible, something to share with the 
other brothers, potatoes, a cabbage, an 
onion, apples. They worked with equal 
love for those who were unable to give 
food to them: the frail, elderly,. poor, ill, 
and even if they were asked to do menial 
or disgusting chores. If no work was 
offered them, then to ask if they could 
have something to eat was a sacred privi- 
lege. In Francis’s eyes, almsgiving was a 
blessing on those who received and those 
who gave. How different a spirit than 
today’s climate, where asking for alms 
(panhandling) is criminalized. 

As the choice of the first Franciscans 
was to have no possessions of any kind, 
they had no use for money or property. 
But they needed to eat because this was 
God’s design for the human body; so 
they understood that no one should starve 


Justice—and Panhandling 


the precious blood that welled in the stigmata. 

For God in flesh came, a creature among us. 

He placed His remembrance 

in Francis’s hands, held out to all creatures 
His blessing and touch. 

Heal the wounds of any in need. 

Heal the wounds of the air, heal the lark and the carp, 

heal the wolf and the child, the stigmata extended. 


God on earth was not apart from the animals 

but joined in the stable, the ox and foal, the sheep, 
the camels that wise men came riding, and 

in joy the birds sang with the angels. 

God in flesh, a creature among us, 

reached to all creatures. And, through His sign 

in Francis’s flesh, continued to reach 

to Brothers and Sisters who are fish, and elements, 
stones and fire, water, air, and little flowers. 
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a human body that God loved so much he 
created it, nor allow another to starve. 
They did not seek a career for them- 
selves, or social, political, or financial 
advancement; working was not for per- 
sonal gain. Whether or not there was 
employment for the day for them, it was 
right to eat and right to ask for food. 

Sometimes the begging was to teach a 
lesson to visitors who expected a good 
meal, cleanly prepared. Francis would 
leave them sitting at the table, go beg 
food, then come back with a bowl of piti- 
ful crusts and slop; Francis would eat this 
and offer it to his guests, not ashamed to 
share with them the food of the poor. 

So Francis began to transform the 
thinking of others, person by person. In 
God’s Fool, Green explained, “In the 
early days, he could tell the brothers, for 
all their zeal, were ashamed to beg. That 
lingering trace of vanity didn’t irritate 
him, he would give the example.... He 
taught them to never forget a power of 
Love was speaking through them to the | 
proud and greedy and vain.” 

The church hierarchy, civic and politi- | 
cal leaders, and businessmen pushed for 
prestige. Those in power felt afraid of 
people who were too spiritual, fearing 
that change would happen through them 
because their spirit, attitude and lifestyle 
were irresistible. Who can resist the pas- 
sionate journey? The spiritual were 
enabled to see and grasp “the hidden 
meaning in events,” Green wrote. It was 
said: “Mysticism leads to politics.” 

Francis expressed reverence for life in 
his faith, his life, and in his poems. He 
gave Italy its first free verse and poems in 
the vernacular. His prayer for peace seems 
to speak to all people, for all people. 


Peace Prayer 
by St. Francis 


O Lord ; 

Make me a channel of your peace 

Where there is sorrow, 

Let me bring your joy 

Where there is hatred, 

Let me bring your love 

Where there is doubt, Faith 

Where there is darkness, Light 

Grant that I may not seek to be consoled 
More than to console 

To be understood more than to understand 
To be loved more than to love 

For it is in giving that we receive 

In pardoning that we are pardoned 

And in dying that we are born to 
Eternal Life. 


he will come to it of hunger 

| and take your child for food. 

Feed the hungry, and your children will be safe. 
Feed the hungry. 

| Any creature in need is God’s creature indeed. 

| Be God’s creature in deed, 

| feed the hungry. 


Francis, preached to the birds and blessed them. 

He blessed Assisi as sanctuary, as city of compassion. 
Francis blessed cities, he blessed rocks and dance, 

he said those who are holy are like little flowers, 

in their fragrance. 


Sister Water, in cool cleansing purity, 
would kiss the palms of Francis, his feet, 


Francis, Francis, Soul-Brother to all creatures. 
Spoke to the air, and people could listen! 


“Brother Sun, Brother Wind, 

Sister Moon, Sister Water, 

Brothers and Sisters who are Fish and Birds 
and Flowers, I have messages 

about God, the God of all Creation.” 
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Suppose the world ends and 
there’s still broken shopping 


carts in ruined cities? 


Suppose the broken shopping 


carts never go away? 


The Homeless Are 


Our Dirty Underwear 

by Julia Vinograd 

We’ve got to get the tired men 

pushing broken shopping carts, _ 

the waddling bag ladies with 

plastic flowered raincoats, and the 

skinny young kids sparechanging dogfood 
for their dog and all her CA puppies 
off the street. 

Off the street before the bombs fall. 

I can’t explain the connection 

but I remember: 

“Suppose you were run over by a truck 

and when they undressed you in the morgue 
and you were wearing that dirty underwear 
in front of everyone 

wouldn’t you just die of shame?’ 

So when the bombs fall 
everyone must be wearing clean underwear, 
good clothes, looking well-fed 

and happily married in houses with gardens 
and swings for the children 

even when it isn’t true, 

hell, especially when it isn’t true. 


‘It’s a matter of patriotism. 


We have to suffer to look good enough 
for death, like dressing for a job. 


The homeless weren’t American enough to live. 


They’re certainly not American enough to die. 
They’re such an embarrassment, 

Suppose the world ends and there’s still 
broken shopping carts in ruined cities? 
Suppose the broken shoppine.c carts 
never go away? 
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/DOORMAT 


| by Michael Creedon 


The doormat opens 

The door. 

Is it worth fighting for? 
My brother was 


| A doormat 
| And now he’s gone, 


Leaving me the only one. 
The family doormat 

And scapegoat too 

Is radiant with sufferings 
And bright wounds too. 


| So now I’m begging 


On the street 
As you would too, 
Wouldn’t you? 


| The doormat cringes 


At dad’s loud voice. 


| The wounded singer 
| Now has no choice — 


But to radiate gently, 
Sending out his scars 

To a pretty baby, 

A sister in the van. ae 


Pretty wounded boy, 


He gets it where he can. 
He eyes the ladies 
As they pass him by; 


| “Spare change, sweet sister’’ 


is his cry. 


The doormat flies 

Into the father’s face. 

It is now time for 
Another fall from grace, 
The pretty baby 

In the car going by 

Is losing her loved one; 
Can’t you hear her sigh? 
“Spare change!” 

You hear me cry. 

I really mean it, 

Or I am going to die. 


Poor Leonard’s Almanack 


by Leonard Roy Frank 


Back Pain 
by Michael Creedon 
Back pain, nowhere to sit, 
Nowhere to lie down. I’m walking, 
Stumbling spinal nerve crunch. 
I need a couple of percodans 


Back pain, nobody 
Cares or gives a damn 
But me. 


He’s a crying boy. 
Police dust in the air. 
I don’t know how I hurt my back 
But it isn’t getting any better. 
Anybody spare a Tylenol? 
I’m leaning on one of them 
Exclusive 25 cent porta-potties on 
Fifth and Market, San Francisco, 
Home of the Brave. 
Trying to catch my breath. 


| If hada place to live, 
None of this would be happening. 


LATELY 


by Gloria M. Rodriguez 
Lately 
I’ve been so tired 
I’ve begun to wake up 
to what is around 
to what is within 
Like © 
noisy silence 
hanging in thick air 
light revealing shadows 
not seen before 


friends who have become 
only acquaintances 


time that doesn’t stand still 
but grinds slowly 
onto nerves of steel 
patience with fortitude 
and to Fate’s resolve 
Lately 
V’ve been so tired 
I’ve begun to wake up 
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|ON BEING TOLD THIS IS 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 


TIME IN HISTORY 
by Julia Vinograd 


The only history I believe 

is “Once Upon a Time.” 

Everything else is either alibis of what went 
wrong, basically “‘the dog ate my homework” 
or “rah, rah, me.” 

Once upon a time in the middle of a forest 


| where birds tear up maps to line their nests, | 
| where baby rabbits play inside a soldier’s boot | 


and in a thatched cottage 

a young girl sews warring flags together 

to make a dancing dress 

with flouncing underskirts of many colors. 
She sings: La, la. La. La, la. 

Red, blue, green, yellow, orange 

and a bunch of white ribbons at her throat. 
Once upon a time in the middle of a forest 
there are many dangers. 

Packs of wolves. A sleeping dragon. Bandits. 
The occasional wizard who will grant your 
heart’s desire or turn you into a stone, 
depending on which is worse. 
And a striped snake in the center of the forest | 
who can talk but doesn’t bother. 

Just sings: La, la. La. La, la. 

Mothers warn their children about him. 
Once upon a time in the middle of a forest 
grandfather clocks put out branches 

laden with ripe apples. 

Sleek red foxes wear diamond wristwatches 
around their necks, but they’ve all stopped. 
Wooden cuckoos from cuckoo clocks 

fly south for the winter 

singing: La, la. La. La, la. 

Time is a matter of opinion 

and everyone has an opinion. 

Back in the world tv and newspapers are 
all eaten by now. It’s a knife thru history; 
questions cut the tightrope you’re walking on. 
Don’t look down. Don’t panic. Don’t argue. 
And I know they mean 

don’t sing. La, la. La. La, la. 


25. Don’t write anything you can phone. Don’t phone anything you can talk. Don’t talk 
anything you can whisper. Don’t whisper anything you can smile. Don’t smile anything | 
you can nod. Don’t nod anything you can wink. Earl Long 


26. Fear the envy of your friends more than the snares of your enemies. Publius Syrus 


Street Spirit March 2002 


| Poor Leonard’s Rules of Political Engagement [Part I: #1-50] 


1. Always obey your superiors — when they are present. 


| 2. Be careful what you wish for; you might get it. 


3. Be courteous to all, but intimate with few; and let those few be well tried before you 
give them your confidence. George Washington 


4. Be intuitive, but not at the expense of facts. Michael Dell 


5. Be moderate in all things, including moderation. Judy Tillinger 


| 6. Be neither a hammer nor a nail. 


| 7. Be not so good as to be good for nothing. 


8. Be sincere; be brief; be seated. Franklin D. Roosevelt (advice to speechmakers Ve 
9. Be slow to give advice and quick to receive it. 


10. Be sure you’re right, then go ahead; but in any case of doubt, go ahead anyway. 
Josh Billings : 

11. Before climbing the ladder, make sure all the rungs go to the top and that it’s lean- 
ing against the right wall. 


| 12. Before taking anything away, make sure you have something better to put in its 


place. Arthur Schopenhauer 


13. Deliberate with caution, but act with decision; and yield with graciousness, or 
oppose with firmness. Charles Caleb Colton | 


14. Distrust all leaders who begin to believe their own publicity. Arthur M. ipa Jr; 
15. Divert and conquer. 

16. Do what you can, with what you have, where you are. Theodore Roosevelt 

17. Don’t cross the boss. Garry Wills . 

18. Don’t do anything you’re not prepared to see in the papers the next morning. 

19. Don’t overthink it. Nicholas Cage 


20. Don’t scorn little victories. André Gide 


21. Don’t stretch yourself longer than your blanket. 

22. Don’t sweat the small stuff. American precept 

23. Don’t work so much as to leave yourself no time to think. 

24. Don’t yawn in another’s face — especially when they’re talking. 


27. Fight fair but don’t forget the other lad may not know where the belt line is. Finley 
Peter Dunne 


28. Give as good as you get; get as good as you give. 

29. Give everyone the benefit of the doubt, till you have reason not to. 

30. Go back a step to leap the further. English precept 

31. Go where the action is, do what needs to be done, and make sure you get seen doing it. 


32. Have more than thou showest, speak less than thou knowest, lend less than thou 
owest. Shakespeare 


33. If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. Then quit. No use being a damn fool 
about it.W.C. Fields 


34. If you can’t adjust your means to your ends, adjust your ends to your means. 
35, If you can’t lick “em, join ‘em. American precept 
36. If you must go out on a limb, choose one close to the ground. 


37. If you strike steel, pull back; if you strike mush, keep going. Lenin 


38. If you want to get rid of somebody, just tell him something for his own good. Kin 
Hubbard 


39. If you would have fortune at your side, make yourself worthy of her. 
40. If you would please others, make them pleased with themselves. 


41. If you would be useful, know two things: the other’s need and your Own capacity. 
Nikita Nikolayevich Panin 


42. In difficult situations, consider a leap in the opposite direction. 

43. In the moment of victory, tighten your helmet strap. Japanese precept 

44. Know that it is easier to get into something than it is to get out of it. Donald Rumsfeld 
45. Know thy stuff, or at least appear to. 

46. Lend yourself to every good cause, but sell yourself to no cause, however good. 
47. Listen to everything, forget much, correct little. Pope John XXIII (a favorite precept) 
48. Look out for the feller'who lets you do all the talking. Kin Hubbard 

49. Look to the main chance. English precept 


50. Neither forget small benefits, nor remember small injuries. 

Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of over 20,000 
quotations chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999, and The Random 
House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary, with over 6,000 sayings from 1000 humorists. 
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from page 16 


a nonprofit in 1951, is the legacy of the 
late Althya Youngman of San Francisco. 
Its founding began with her concert tour 
to Asia where she met with Gandhi and 
other leaders for peace. 

For over 50 years, AEI has networked 
around the world for artists. Althya’s last 
wish was that AEI projects continue after 
‘her death to bring a focus to the beauty of 
earth and to further intercultural apprecia- 
tion and understanding through the arts as 
a universal language. The statue is a mon- 
ument to that vision, a monumental pro- 
ject more than five years in the making 

The sculpture is the concept of San 
Francisco painter and sculptor Harriet 
Moore, who has had commissions for 
important public works and works in pri- 
vate collections. Walking in Golden Gate 
Park, Harriet saw a leaf blown in the 
wind; and in the artist’s eye, a figure with 
arms -outstretched, embracing life, 
emerged from the patterns in the leaf, sug- 
gesting emotively the power of the 
primeval energy of the sun, the wind, the 
water — the vision of unity which Francis 
expressed. Her model of Francis in ecsta- 
sy received the enthusiastic, unanimous 
backing of the committee taking responsi- 
bility for the commission to be carried out 
and the statue placed. 

Commendation of the statue came 


S.F. Homeless Summit 


from page seven 


the real question of change needs to be 
confronted by the movers and shakers 
who make things happen in this City 
That Used to Know How. 

Will Mayor Willie Brown, facing the 
apparent dismantling of his political 
machine, realize that his legacy for San 
Francisco is not the brick-and-mortar 
highrises that mostly line the pockets of 


-his political cronies and their relatives, 


but the compassionate leadership to guide 
this city that knows how to care for its 
most needy in the best way possible? 
Will our city supervisors have 
enough political courage to find the 
money to implement the summit’s rec- 
ommendations, and the resolve to push 


| and pull our state and federal legislators | 


into becoming willing participants in 


| helping those balancing on and falling 


off the edge of the high cliff of econom- 
ic and physical and mental despair? 

Will those jockeying for political posi- 
tion or higher office look with linebacker 
eyes at themselves and their motivations 
and try to do better for those who have 
less,-rather than use them as springboards 
for their own ends? 

When these questions are answered 
in the next year, then San Franciscan 
voters and taxpayers will know 
whether this homeless summit was one 
marked by political hype, false hopes, 


and cynical hypocrisy, or rather as the | 


major turning point in dealing with this 
most complex sociopolitical issue con- 
fronting our cities nationwide. 

The hundreds of San Franciscans 
who attended this Homeless Summit 
and who are continuing to meet are 
hopeful. They have a vision, a purpose, 
a legacy of their own to leave, rather 
than the one being dumped like an 
orphan at City Hall’s doorstep as not 
worth the effort. 

But the danger remains — and is like- 
ly — that our local political leadership 
may be as insensitive as a President of the 
United States waving at a blind singer or 
as callous as a nurse letting a homeless 
man slowly bleed to death, stuck in her 
car’s windshield in a locked garage. 
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No Home for St. Francis in San Francisco 


from other artists and art-lovers, who 
called it a totally fresh visual concept of 
St. Francis. Muldoon Elder, director of 
Vorpal Gallery in San Francisco, said of 
>the statue, “It is a profound expression of 
the touching, gripping, yet gentle mood of 


- serenity which must have emanated from 


the man most often characterized as 
dwelling within the grace and harmony of 
nature.” Elder added that, “nothing 
remotely like it can be found along the 
historical road of Western art.” 


Francis went begging for a home. 
Interested citizens and members of var- 
ious committees, including the San 
Francisco/Assisi Sister City Program, 
took the statue to Assisi. Before transport- 
ing it to Italy, the sculpture was unveiled, 
blessed and celebrated in public cere- 
monies by more than 250 special guests, 
including the Italian Consulate Sabastiano 
Salvatore; William Armanino, Chair of 
the San Francisco/Assisi Sister City 
Project; cultural leaders and civic digni- 
taries, including the mayors of Berkeley, 
Emeryville, and Alameda; AEI friends, 


Francis, the troubadour-poet, is one of the world’s most 
profound models for care and justice for the sick, poor, 
and oppressed as an essential part of the spiritual journey. 


For five years, the committee. tried to 
find a location for the statue in San 
Francisco. During this time, many other 
statue designs were proposed for the city, 
with widely varying media publicity, but 
nothing of the symbolic magnitude of the 
statue of St. Francis, who is a global pres- 
ence. The other art ideas enthusiastically 
supported by Stanley Gatte, head of the SF. 
Arts Council, were of fragmented body 
parts (which seem to be his obsession), and 
included a foot, then an ear, then a bow- 
and-arrow of the God Eros (a weapon evi- 
dently wielded by invisible hands). 

Some statues did actually find a site in 
San Francisco. But the statue of St. 


performers and artists; plus a delegate 
from San Francisco Sister City Taipei, 
arriving from Taiwan for the event. 

San Francisco Mayor Willie Brown 
didn’t come to the foundry unveiling and 
celebration of the statue of St. Francis. He 
didn’t come to Assisi either, although 43 
mayors from other parts of Italy gathered 
to celebrate the Feast of St. Francis, on 
October 4, 2001, when the statue was 
unveiled in Assisi with Mayor of Assisi, 
G. Bartolini, presiding. 

Mayor Willie Brown went instead to 
France on that date and again went to 
France in March 2002, even as this was 


being written. The statue of St. Francis 


April 2002 


was unveiled in front of the new Lyrick 
Theater, which houses a continuous musi- 
cal of St. Francis. A beautiful reception 
celebrating the statue was held in the the- 
ater, and a stage performance featured 
poets and dancers from America includ- 
ing: Elana Bell with an Uzbekistan dance, 
Dhyanis Carneglia, one of the West 
Coast’s best performers of Middle Eastern 
Dance; and Natica Angilly’s Poetic Dance 
Theater Company which has toured and 
performed on five continents and-for eight 
years has produced, through AEI; the 
unique Dancing Poetry Festival in San 
Francisco which innovates the fusion of 
poetry and dance. : 

More than 25,000 pilgrims and tourists 
come to Assisi annually on October 4 for 
the Feast Day of St. Francis, a national holi- 
day of Italy. They come to Assisi to com- 
memorate the values and message of St. 
Francis, still alive in the world for over 800 
years. The statue presented on behalf of the 
people of San Francisco will stand for cen-: 
turies and is a major work of art given to 
inspire the world. 

From his trips to France, perhaps 
Mayor Brown has learned of the signifi- 
cance and importance of having a statue, 
such as the value of the Statue of Liberty 
in the eyes of the world. In France, surely 
he has seen for himself that cities with 
statues and other forms of magnificent, 
dramatic art draw tourists, and art does 
help create a more pleasurable and inspi- 
rational environment for daily life. 


SF. Homeless Summit Workshop Recommendations 


The following ten workshops were well attended; most had at least 100 Current Legislative Initiatives and Continuum of Care 


participants. Following each workshop title are conclusions and recom- 
mendations reached by a consensus or majority of those there. 


The federally-mandated Continuum of Care for homeless people is 
conceptually sound but has major practical problems: 


Neighborhood Responses to Homelessness 


° Select a Homeless Coordinator for each supervisorial district to 
coordinate neighborhoods’ responses. 

° Have each neighborhood inform and coordinate with their respec- 
tive local police officers their responses to homelessness. 

° Centralize information and referral services in each neighborhood 
for the benefit of both homeless and housed San Franciscans. 

° Open a 24-hour drop-in center for each neighborhood. 

° Constructively address the needs of homeless people living in 
vehicles. 

° Planned city cuts in services affecting neighborhoods must be 
taken off the cutting block because neighborhood resources cannot 
absorb them. 
° Include homeless people in the planning , design, and management 
of all proposed homeless services. 


Under-served Communities: Homeless Families, 
Youth, and Seniors 

° Targeted job training. 

° Subsidized rent for low-income workers. 

° Make more quality childcare more available. 

Make check-cashing facilities safer for seniors. 

° Targeted outreach to seniors facing eviction. 


Jobs, Income, and Education 


° Centralize a list of available job training, job skill development, 
and jobs open to homeless people. 

* Support the efforts of small businesses to hire homeless people 
with targeted and constructive incentives. 

° Create apprenticeship jobs leading to a living wage in both city 
jobs and the private sector for homeless people. 

° Integrate job opportunities with access to housing. 


° 


_ Human Rights, Civil Rights, and Civic Responsibility 


° Recognize basic human rights to housing, food, and medical care. 

° Have the civil rights of homeless people enforced the same as for 
housed people. 

° Repeal local laws based on housing or economic status. 

° Give readily available services, not quality of life tickets, to home- 
less people. 


Strategies to Increase State and Federal Resources: 


° Unite locally to better advocate at the state and federal level. 

° Advocate for a State Summit on Homelessness. 
_° Push state representatives for a Community Land Trust Preservation 
Act to lower the land cost of providing affordable housing. 

° Maintain state funding for substance abuse and mental health pro- 
grams rather than the proposed cuts being considered. 

* Increase federal monies targeted for homeless programs. 

* Continue the: Shelter Plus Care federal program that connects sup- 
portive services with subsidized housing. 


Affordable Housing Strategies 


* Advocate for the National Affordable Housing Trust Fund. 
* Create a State Affordable Housing Bond. 
° Create a City Affordable Housing Bond. 
° Create a senior-only homeless shelter. 
Fight evictions based on tenancy-in-common a the Ellis Act. 


° Permanent solutions are available only to a few. 

° Solutions for temporary crises are sorely lacking. 

° Funding and full implementation by the Board of Supervisors 
remains to be done. 

The locally-generated Community Proposal has elements upon 
which all agreed should be adopted by the city: 

° Establish a Shelter Monitoring Committee. 

° Insure that the civil rights and diversity of homeless people are 
maintained and represented in homeless services. 

° Reestablish city accountability for collecting data regarding home- 
less deaths. 

°. Have the city maintain a centralized list of vacant properties for 
nonprofit developers. 

The proposed cuts before the Board of Supervisors to cash assis- | 
tance to homeless people has several flaws: 

° It is not a permanent solution. ; 

° The majority of Homeless Summit attendees are against it. 

° The city should create more housing exits first. 


Healthcare, Mental Health and Substance Abuse 
Treatment and Harm Reduction Programs 


° Integrate primary health care with ancillary health services. 

° Provide homeless services where homeless people are. 

° Replicate model services and discontinue ineffective ones. 

° Recognize that housing is necessary for healthcare to be effective. 

° Provide services with dignity toward the homeless people because | 
then they will come back for aftercare. 

° Increase harm reduction programs targeted to homeless youth, 
seniors, transgender people, families, and women. 

° Establish a 24-hour mental health program. 

° Every hospital discharge should have an aftercare component. 
Reestablish the homeless deaths program. 

Have free methadone available. 

Decriminalize quality of life crimes. 


The Role of Nonprofit Service Providers 


° Increase the level of resources to match the need. 

° Have the city recognize that homelessness is.a crisis, not a problem. 

° Nonprofits should be politically active through organizing their 
boards of directors to affect the system because it impacts on them. 


Successful Models in Major Cities’ 


° Consider funding our Healthcare for the Homeless Program 
through foundations and private individuals as.is successfully done 
in Baltimore; MD. 

° Institute a prioritized housing placement and eviction prevention 
program for homeless families as is done in the Rapid Access 
Project in Minneapolis, MN. 
° Use McKinney federal funds to support homeless K-12 students and 
keep them in school as in Project Access program in Fresno, CA. 

°. Replicate a program that creates partnerships with business to sup- 
port and advocate for homeless people or those at risk of becoming 
homeless as in Fresh Start program in Walnut Creek,-CA. 

° Increase funding for the Mobile Support and Treatment Team to 
the Homeless program in San Francisco that provides street-based 
mental health services to severely mentally ill people who are unable 
to access clinic- based services. 


° 


° 


° 


Es 


~~ 
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No Escape from the Fate of the Homeless Horoscope 


by Nate Bernhardt 


was traipsing along homeless street 
the other day when I saw a message 
scribbled in the dirt on the back of a 


Western Union truck. “Aries: You 


will stun motorists by holding up a sign 
saying, Will work for food. (But won’t do 
a damn thing for liver and onions.) — 

Later, as I was sitting in the waiting 
room of the Shitwork Temporary Help 
Agency, I was surprised at what the offi- 
cial-looking sign on the wall said: 
“Taurus: We reserve the right to refuse 
service to anyone — especially you, loser. 
Did you really think we’d hire some low- 
life bum who doesn’t even have a job?” 

After the dispatcher told us there was 
no more work, I left for the day shelter 
where I sat down at one of the typewriter 
tables. I was trying to dream up a title for 
my Great American Novel when a kitten 
jumped up on the table and started pranc- 
ing around on the typewriter keys. 
will geTT Kickeed oUt of M*Donalds for 
ordEring a dOuBle-shot of cQffeeeeee/.” 

“Hey!” yelled the manager. “You can’t 
bring a live animal in here!” 

“But it’s not my cat!” I pointed out at 
the top of my lungs. 

He snatched up the kitten in one of his 
meaty hands. “Tell me it’s your cat or I 
put her to sleep.” 

I looked at the kitten, the kitten looked 
at me. (Somewhere, Roberta Flack was 
singing, “The first time ever I saw your 
face.”) “Oh all right. It’s my cat.” 

He slammed the cat into my lap. “Now 
get out of here with that — that animal.” — 

I put the kitten in my backpack (I call 


her “Bun”) and hit the street. A block | 


later, I walked into a bar. While I was 
slurping my beer, the bartender switched 
the TV to a rerun of a football game. 

_ The card section was spelling out: 


“Cancer: After your favorite vacant lot is 
replaced by a condo built by a fat-cat devel- 
oper, you will be invited to appear on Do 
you Want to Kill a Millionaire?” 

Then a commercial appeared over a 
string of disclaimers confessing to the 
unfortunate fact that the advertised medi- 
cine quite probably has no effect whatever 
except for causing falling hair, glaucoma, 
halitosis, split ends, and perforated bowels. 
Oddly, the disclaimers continued in an 
astrological vein: “Leo: ‘Just do it,’ does 
not mean ‘just do whatever you want,’ but 
‘just do whatever the TV tells you.’ ” 

After I left the bar, I stopped into a 
pharmacy to get my prescription filled 
from the free clinic. “Hey!” said the phar- 
macist, peering at the form I handed him. 
“This isn’t a prescription! All it says is 
‘Virgo: You will be astonished soon when 
you drink too much Slim Fast and end up 
with the figure of a sumo wrestler!’ ” 

On the way to the park, I picked up an 
empty beer can to sell, but instead of a 
warning about alcohol’s risks it said: 
“Libra: According to the Surgeon 
General, Jimmy Hoffa has been discov- 
ered masquerading as a member of KISS. 
He said that all things considered, he’d 
rather be buried in an empty stadium.” 

When I arrived at the park, I let Bun 
out of the pack, and received a ticket from 
a nearsighted cop for having an unleashed 
dog. The ticket said: “Scorpio: You will 
experience mixed emotions when you’re 
given a bed at a shelter, but it’s an animal 
shelter and a free spaying is included.” 

Then my ol’ homeless dumpster-diving 
buddy, Richard Elvis, arrived with a 
Scrabble set. We were going to play, but 
we only had enough letters to spell 
“Sagittarius: Remember, a bigot is some- 
one who is outraged at the Bataan death 
march because it was racially integrated.” 


Richard then revealed his tape recorder a 


that plays everything backwards. 


Oakland Shuts Down Food Programs for the Poor 


from page one 


bors objected to the servings. The 
Parkhursts attended a meeting of the West 
Oakland Neighborhood Association and 
say that the people there blamed them for 
bringing down the neighborhood and 
affecting property values. They even held 


the breakfast serving responsible for petty 


theft in the area. 

The Parkhursts deny that their breakfast 
serving was responsible for anything bad 
going on in the neighborhood. “A lot of 
people would stop and eat on their way to 
work. The recycle folks ate and left. They 
were not interested in hanging out. By the 
time we would leave the park everyone was 
gone. And we would clean up. We didn’t 
even use the city trash containers.” 

They say that their breakfast really 
helped the working poor of the neighbor- 
hood, people who couldn’t stick around 
for a free lunch. 

The area where the Parkhursts served 
breakfast is part of City Councilmember 
Nancy Nadel’s district. Nadel, the most 
progressive voice on the Oakland City 
Council, was opposed to the food servings 
to hungry people. Nadel said that her 
objections were purely on health grounds. 

“My concern is health issues and if they 
don’t want to cooperate, it’s not my prob- 
lem, it’s their problem,” Nadel said. “You 
can look at it two ways. Certainly free food 
should be able to be distributed, but it is not 
generous to give free food when it might 
not be helpful because it may have been 
prepared in an unsanitary place.” 

The opposition finally succeeded in 
shutting down the Parkhursts in July 2001 
by calling in the Alameda County Health 


Department. Officials showed up during a 


serving, according to Joyce Parkhurst. 
“They wanted us to stop serving right then, 
but Jim just kept talking and talking to them 
until we had served everyone that day.” 

They slapped Jim Parkhurst with a 
$1600 fine for serving food without a per- 
mit, although he vowed he would go to 
jail rather than pay it and the fine was 
never processed. 

The Parkhursts considered fighting the 
Health Department. Said Joyce Parkhurst, 
“People were really upset and told us, ‘If 
you want to go down and talk to City 
Hall, we’ll all go down with you.” 

They talked to a lawyer who advised 
them to call newspapers and TV stations 
and to make the matter public, but they 
decided they were not up for the fight 
physically. The Parkhursts are an older 
couple and Jim started to have heart prob- 
lems around that time. Now they are going 
back to L.A. to continue their work. 

The Parkhursts are not the only people 
serving food to the poor who have been 
shut down by county officials in the past 
year. Members of a halfway house in 
Oakland that was distributing packaged 
food on the streets were told by the 
Sheriff's Department to cease and desist. 
They did not want their names or the name 
of their house published because they are 
“not in a position to make it an issue.” 

Even Mother Wright, an Oakland leg- 
end who has been serving free food in 
Lafayette Park (a.k.a. Old Man’s Park) for 
22 years, has been hassled for a permit. 

Ron Browder, Chief of Environmental 
Protection at the Health Department, said 
that they are required to abide by the 
California Uniform Retail Food Facilities 
law which makes no distinction between 
food that is given away and food that is 


“Whaddya wanta hear?” 

“Wooly Bully.” 

He pressed “play” and we were treated 
to “Wooly Bully” played backwards. 
“Capricorn,” chanted the backwords song, 
“Live is Evil, backwards. Just like your 
landlord is Evil, personified.” 

On my way to the shelter, I got in line at 
the entrance to a plastic outhouse to get rid 
of the beer I’d rented from the bar. After 
waiting ten minutes, I made it into the out- 
house, and there it was, scrawled over the 
urinal: “Aquarius: You will make a deal 
with a bar owner. He gets to drink in your 
bed, and you get to sleep in his bar.” 

When we arrived in the shelter, a cadet 
from the police academy was pacing among 
the mats, slapping a nightstick into his 
palm. “Now listen up, you criminals. You 
know which ones you are. It’s no more 
Mister Nice Guy! In case you don’t know 
it, cutting the tag off a pillow is punishable 
by law. There’s been a wave of pillow tag 
snippings in this shelter, and it’s going to 
stop tonight! I'll be monitoring you bozos 
all night and if I see one man-jack of you 
even touch the tag on your pillow, you’ll be 
damn sorry. Now hit those mats!” 

While he wasn’t looking, I snuck a 
peek at my pillow tag. Sure enough, it 
said, “Pisces: Congratulations! You will 
win the lottery and become rich enough to 
qualify for corporate welfare.” 


Bernhardt’s four-step plan 
for third-class citizenship: 


Step 1: Don’t have a car. 

Step 2: Don’t have a cell phone. : 
Step 3: Don’t have a credit card. 
Step 4: Don’t have a computer, 


Helpful hint: Remember Bernhardt’s 
Corollary #9,472: You can’t get any of 
the above items unless you already have 
one or more of the others. = =——~—«CS~S 


sold. It all must be prepared in a permitted 
facility. Browder said that there is “no 
way to regulate a private home” — so 
food that is prepared there cannot be dis- 
tributed, even for free. This law also 
applies to uncooked, packaged food, as in 
the case of the halfway house.’ 

When I asked Browder why the Health 
Department was cracking down on Mother 
Wright after 22 years, he said that Dr. 
Harry Edwards, director of the Office of 
Parks and Recreation, had reported to them 
that someone had become sick after eating 
one of Mother Wright’s meals. (Edwards 
did not return repeated phone calls.) 

The Health Department worked with 
Mother Wright and her organization to 
allow them to continue serving, said 
Browder. “We looked at their menu and 
they were making things like chicken 
casserole. We met with them and asked 
them, “Why are you making such elabo- 
rate dishes? What’s wrong with sandwich- 
es and pre-packaged chips?’” 

Mother Wright still has to get special 
permission from the Office of Parks and 
Recreation to continue serving in a park. 
On March 21, the Rules Committee of the 
Oakland City Council scheduled a resolu- 
tion on the agenda of the April 9 council 
meeting “authorizing the City Manager to 
establish an Office of Parks and 
Recreation co-sponsorship with the 
Mother Wright Foundation for the pur- 
pose of distributing food in Lafayette 
Park.” The details ‘of the resolution have 
not yet been madé’ public, and’Mother 
Wright herself refused to comment, say- 
ing only that she was too busy. 

One group that has not been targeted 
so far is East Bay Food Not Bombs. 
While a majority of their servings are in 
People’s Park in Berkeley (and fall under 
the jurisdiction of a separate City of 


Berkeley Environmental Health and 
Protection Department) they have served 
food outside of one of the residential 
hotels in downtown Oakland on Sundays 
for more than eight years. 

East Bay Food Not Bombs’s Elisa 
Smith thinks that they have not been has- 
sled because the serving is on a Sunday 
when few people visit the neighborhood 
they serve in. “The cops know we’re 
there,” she said. “Jerry Brown drove by 
once and gave us a look when he was first 
campaigning for mayor. He didn’t stop 
and talk to us though — you know, “We 
the People.’ He talked to the people at the 
liquor store across the street.” 

On March 16, Food Not Bombs decid- 
ed to expand their service in Oakland, par- 
tially in response to other organizations 
being shut down. They are now giving 
away free produce and packaged food at 
10th and Jefferson in downtown Oakland 
on Saturdays. So far, community response 
has been very good. Many of the Asian 
neighbors who do not show up for other 
food servings have been showing up to 
pick up free vegetables and tofu. 

With this new, more visible site for 
food distribution it may be only a matter 
of time before the Health Department and 
the Office of Parks and Recreation come 
down on East Bay Food Not Bombs too. 
Could we be up for another round of what 
was going on in San Francisco a few 
years ago when the San Francisco police 
and San Francisco Food Not Bombs 
clashed on a daily basis over the right to 
serve free food? After hundreds of arrests, 
S.F. Food Not Bombs eventually won the 
right to continue serving through political 
pressure. Let’s hope it doesn’t take that 
kind of crisis to preserve the right to feed 
hungry people in Oakland. 


war on terrorism 
by Randy Fingland 


| counter to popular 
reports, the war’s 
a failure: 
it has not arrested 
terrorist attacks 
just before dawn 
on the powerless 
poor, the homeless, 
including 
women & children, 
who were raised 
by christians, 
but now find 
themselves camped 
beside the main 
stream in a 
falsely labeled 
land of plenty 


Refrains to Saint Francis 


by Claire J. Baker 


O-O say can you hear 

by the dawn’s noisy light 
_just how loudly we fail 
under greedy eyes gleaming. 


Over Big E’s red flare, 

lowlings reeling, no share, 
there’s proof through our fright 
corporate lies are still glowing. 


O-O say provide some housing 
and sa-a-a-a-ave the homeless 
from their fa-a-ate worse than hell 
in this home of the brave. 


Not Fooled, No Way 
by Claire J. Baker 


Opportunist for a second term, 
you don’t fool me, GWB: 
rantin’ & ravin’ your rhetoric 
in the shadow of catastrophe. 


You good ol’ cowboy, Mister Prez, 
you ENRON recipient richer. 


Now you Ken Lay you down to sleep. 


For employees, another picture!! 


The Wheel of 
Misfortune 


(based on Pete Seeger’s song) 


by Claire J. Baker 


Where have all the homeless gone? 
Long time dying. 

Where have all the homeless gone 
just yesterday? 

Where have all the homeless gone? 
Gone to nowhere, everyone. 

When will the wheel turn? 
When will we ev-er learn... 


roll over 
tom paine 
by Randy Fingland 


fire the bench 

not scorching 

the current deframers 
of our constitution! 


start a court up 
to fry the fritters 
frittering away 


as if it’s commonsense 
the founding fathers 
were only pursuing 

a guarantee of the rights 


of man as long as these 
men were acting on behalf 
of american corporations 
unleashed! 


STREET SPIRIT 


Coyotes prowl 


In my dreams, 


full of people 


between. 


WHY NOT! 
by Claire J. Baker 


“A decent provision for the poor is the true 
test of civilization.” — Samuel Johnson 


There’s a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 
Why not one for poor people? 


For these destitute in goods & spirit 
life is a lemon squirt in both eyes, 

a forced trek across a desert — 
Uncle Sam & Willie Brown 
nowhere in sight. 


Street People dream of a real latrine, 
not a fountain in UN Plaza where 
razzmatazz “redesign” removes Food 
Not Bombs tables, brief kindnesses, 
P-E-O-P-L-E who are leaning against 
or shop-cart-standing near FDR’s 
Peace Declaration, 

How peaceful can the struggle 

to SURVIVE be.... 


I rest my case. But not on a bench in 
UN Plaza. They’re removed, and 
nobody (rich or poor) is fooled. 


A River Between 
by Michael Creedon 


The deserted street; 
I’m leaving Dodge, 

Just like everyone else, afraid 
Of anthrax, terrorism in 
a million forms, 

Planes & guns & bombs. 


Everyone is armed & dangerous, 
and coyotes prowl 
among the shattered windows 


watching each other 
while Shattuck Avenue 
shines like a river 


most of us 


Art by Osha Neumann 


Dirty & Clean 
by Michael Creedon 


What will happen yet? 
Or has happened 

On the street as well as 
Behind some green door? 


The judge looks very angry 
Today. I should never have 
Fallen asleep in that doorway. 


Time has a way of running away. 
Today I can’t even take a shower. 


winter night 
by Randy Fingland 


collecting frostbite 
from the heavy tongue 
of the air 

when it finds 

the space 

between the toes 
makes walking 
indistinguishable 
from standing 


_we have our stories to tell 
Pee ee 
you would be aghast that _ 


have been through hell _ 
atthe handsofmen 


April 2002 


heart 
t your power _ 
r “face of sexism” __ 
would yourealizethat = 
_ that sixteen year old girl 
deserves respect _ 


_justlike you | 


_ and that girl probably _. _ 
chasastorytoo = 


Outside | 
| by Michael Creedon 


I am relaxed 

Where another would be 
Paranoid. 

I am washed 

By sweat and rain, 
Purified. 

I am often hungry, 
Dirty, sometimes I smell. 
It’s hard to find 

A place to sleep. 


I live outside in the city 
And I’m used to it. 


The Gift 
by George Wynn 


I saw a lush redhead embrace an ex-fighter 
sprawled on the asphalt of downtown 
San Francisco homeless land 


He cursed at the wind and 
wind did not care but she did 


Touching the chill of his clothes 
as if there was enough of her 

to make him feel entitled 

The politicos turn their backs 
and do not give a damn 

but she offered him warmth 


He could not cease embracing her 

lost in the wonder of his own concrete eden 
Today’s my day, he exclaimed 

At last a good-hearted dame 


Artists say there’s an aesthetic 

to everything ever in the arena of misery 
maybe then it’s in the 

wishing something different 

the gift of the sensuous hug 

even for one with a repulsive mug 


